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Just What the Doctor Ordered 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mrs. Worden, a busy mother 
Mr. Worpen, a kindly father 
JANE WorDEN, @ beautiful daughter 
Birt WorpEN, a handsome son 
tuTHTE WorpbEN, a timid daughter 
Mac, a young medical student 
Tue Roosrevert Hiau Scuoor Foor- 
BALL TEAM 


SCENE | 

SerrinG: The living room of the Worden 
house hold. 

Ar Rise: JANE WORDEN, dressed for 
church, is pacing the floor, waiting for 
her mother. After one or two turns 
around the living room, she calls. 

JANE: Hurry up, Mother! Dad will be 
blowing a gasket if we don’t get 
started soon. 

Mrs. WorDEN (Entering from left. She 
also is dressed for the street, but carries 
an untouched breakfast tray): I’m 
hurrying as fast as I can, Janie. | 
just don’t know what to think about 


JANE: Poor kid! 


Ruthie. She won’t eat a bite of 
breakfast. 

It’s a dirty shame! 
Day and her first 


And now she’s sick in bed! 


Thanksgiving 
date! 
Have you sent for the doctor? 
Mrs. Worpen: No, | haven't 
gets so upset at the mere mention of 


She 


doctors, I haven’t had the heart to 
force her. Especially since | can’t 


find much wrong with her. She says 


her head aches, and complains of 
pains all over. gut she has no 
temperature, and her throat isn’t 


inflamed 


JANE: Maybe she just has stage fright 


on account of her big date tonight 
I remember how I felt when I went 
to my first dance. 

Mrs. Worpen: Oh you and Martha 
never got stage fright over boys or 
dances. 
the time you could walk. It’s a relief 
to have a quiet, sensible child like 
Ruthie. 


You were boy-crazy from 








Jane: Yes, but I was worried for a 
while that she might turn out to be 
too quiet and too sensible. I’m glad 
at long last she has a date. 

Mrs. Worpen: What do you mean, 
“long last’’? The child’s only fifteen 
now. 

Janu: Yes, I know, but when Martha 
and I were fifteen .. . 

Mrs. Worpen: Don’t remind me of 
those days. Twin daughters with 
boy friends all over the house at all 
hours of the day and night! That’s 
when I got all my gray hairs. 

Janu: You don’t have more than six 
gray hairs on your whole head, 
Mother dear. Now give me that 
tray, and go straighten your hat be- 
fore Dad comes charging in here like 
a stag at bay! I’ll put this tray out 
in the kitchen. 

Mrs. Worpen: It seems there’s always 
something to worry a person. Janie, 
take a look at the turkey while 
you’re out there. (Offstage sound of 
automolile horn) Oh dear! There’s 
Father sounding his horn. We really 
must hurry. Now where did I put 
my gloves? (Makes frantic search for 
gloves) 

Jane (Ie-entering): Where’s Bill? Isn’t 
he going with us? 

Mrs. No, we're meeting 
him in front of the church. He and 
Mac went down to look over the 
football field. Bill wanted to show 
him where he made gridiron history 
for Roosevelt High. 

JANE: Mac’s a swell guy, isn’t he? 
Bill’s lucky to have a roommate like 
that. If I weren’t tied up with Eddie, 
I could go for him. I always did 
like doctors 


(She exits.) 


WORDEN: 


Mrs. Worpen: Keep your eyes on that 
engagement ring, Janie, and let Mac 
alone. Besides he isn’t a doctor yet. 
He’s just a student. 

Jane: I know, but what a student! 
Did you get a load of those wonder- 
ful big gray eyes and eyelashes a 
foot long? 

Mrs. Worpen: Janie! 
Eddie say? 

JANE: Plenty! Gee, I wish Martha 
were home. It would be nice to keep 
that guy in the family. (Another off- 
stage blast of the horn) 

Mrs. Worpen: Will you stop talking 
about your brother’s guest and go 
pacify your father. Tell him I’ll be 
with him in a second, 

Jane: O.K., darling. But we both 
know your seconds. You'll probably 
trot upstairs again to see if Ruthie 
wants something. 

Mrs. Worpen: Well, I do hate to 
leave her alone. 

JANE: Oh, she’ll be all right. Wait till 
she smells the turkey. That will 
build up an appetite. (Offstage horn. 
In imitation of Henry Aldrich) 
Coming, Father! (/zits) 

Mrs. Worpen (At door left): We're 
going now, Ruthie. Is there any- 
thing you want? 

Rurure (In a muffled voice from off- 
stage): No, thank you. 

Mrs. WorpdeEN (Anziously): Are you 
sure you’re all right? 

Ruruare (Off): Yes. [I’m O.K. 

Mrs. Worpen: We won’t be gone long, 
darling. The service is short and 
we'll come straight home. Be sure 
to keep warm, and if you get up, 
put on your robe and slippers. 

Rutrur (Off): All right. I will. 


What would 








Mrs. Worpen: Good-bye, dear. 

Rurure (Off): Good-bye. (As Mrs. 
WORDEN exits, she meets Mac coming 
in.) 

Mrs. Worpen: Why, Mac! 
you going to church? 

Mac: Not if you will excuse me, Mrs. 
Worden. I think I’ll catch forty 
winks before dinner. That trip 
yesterday really did me up. 

Mrs. Worpen: You poor boy! I bet 
you’re half dead. Well, make your- 
self at home. You'll have everything 
your own way. There’s not a soul 
in the house except poor little Ruthie 
who’s a bit under the weather this 
morning. 

Mac: Oh, that’s too bad. Thanksgiv- 
ing Day is a wretched time to be ill. 

Mrs. Worpren: I know! The poor 
child couldn’t eat a bite of breakfast. 
If she’s no better by noontime, we'll 
have to call the doctor. (Horn) Well, 
80 long, Mac. I must run, or Father 
will wear out the battery. (zits) 

Mac: What a household! Bill’s a 
lucky guy to have such a wonderful 
family. (Removes hat and coat) Boy, 
that couch looks great to me. I think 
I'll stretch out. (As he passes table, 
he notices photograph in frame) 
Umm! Here’s a family photograph I 
haven’t seen. Mrs. Worden, Mr. 
Worden, Bill, showing both sets of 
teeth as usual. Janie, and... (Ad- 
miring whistle) that must be the 
other twin, Martha. Um-um! What 
a knockout! I’d sure like to meet her. 
And this little spindly one with the 
glasses must be Ruthie! Well, I 
must say the twins got all the 
beauty. It’s to be hoped Ruthie got 
the brains. (Replacing photograph) 


Aren’t 


Poor little kid! It’s a tough break to 
be sick on Thanksgiving. I wonder 
what’s wrong with her. (Stretching 
out on couch) It feels good to lie 
down. (Heavy sigh) This is what I 
call solid comfort. There’s nothing 
like catching up on your shut-eye. 
(In a few seconds Ruut enters. She 
wears glasses, and is attired in bath- 
robe and slippers, not glamorous ones. 
Her hair is up in curlers. She wears 
a red flannel bandage around her 
neck, and clutches a hot water bottle. 
She walks on tiptoe, looks cautiously 
around, but does not notice Mac on 
sofa which is turned partially away 
from her. She puts water bottle on 
table, darts into kitchen, and returns 
almost immediately with glass of 
orange juice and plate of toast which 
she eats greedily. Mac half sits up, 
watches her in amazement, and then 
lies down again. When she has fin- 
ished the toast and orange juice, she 
wipes her mouth, takes glass and plate 
back to kitchen. Mac sits up halfway, 
shakes his head gravely.) Tsk, tsk, 
tsk! No appetite at all! 

Rute (Re-entlers with large glass of 
milk and several crackers. She puts 
this food on table, and picks up 
phone): 9-9-2-7-5, please. (Pause) 
Hello, Mabel, is that you? (Speaks in 
low husky tone) Yes, yes, sure this is 
Ruthie. Who else? Well, I gotta 
talk like this. I have a sore throat. 
Yeah, awful sore. I think it’s got 
spots on it. Well, look, have you 
thought of anybody yet? Who? 
Heavens no! He looks like a chip- 
munk, What? (Pause) Chipmunk! 
Oh, for heaven’s sake, skip it. I 
merely said Horace Hammond looks 








like a chipmunk. Yes, it’s sort of like 
a squirrel only funnier. Well, any- 
how, he won’t do. You’ve got to 
think of somebody else. (Pause) 
What do you mean? Why don’t J 
think of somebody? Why do you 
think I’ve got a sore throat? Sure, 
you can get a sore throat from think- 
ing. It depends on what you're 
thinking about, and I always get a 
sore throat when I think about boys. 
O.K., O.K. Well, I just want to tell 
you, if you don’t think of somebody 
by noon, they're going to send for the 
Yeah. That’s what I said 
Why? Because I’m sick 
now, and I’m going to be a whole lot 
sicker. And listen, Mabel, if it will 
make you try any harder, remember 
my new nylon sweater, the one I got 
for my birthday? Yeah. Well, you 
can have it, if you make a deal. 
(Pause) You will? Good! 
Well, be sure to call me back as soon 
as you can. The family will be back 
in an hour, and I’ve got to be back 
in bed. O.K. 
Good-bye. (Hangs up. As 


doctor. 
“doctor.” 


(Pause) 


I’ll keep my fingers 
crossed. 
she docs 80, she looks straight at Mac 
who is silting up on sofa looking al 
her. 
starts to run out of room. Mac jumps 
Help! Help! Who 
are you? Help! Help! 


She jumps up, screams, and 


up and grabs her. 


Mac: Shut up, you little fool. It’s all 
right. I’m Mac, your brother’s 
roommate. We got in last night 


after you were asleep. 

Ruruie: Who? 

Mac: Mac, Mac Thompson. Surely 
you've heard Bill speak of me. 

Rvurutre: Oh, yes. Oh, my gosh! You 
seared the life out of me! I didn’t 


know there was a soul in the house. 

Mac: I’m sorry I gave you such a scare. 
But what on earth is the matter with 
you? 

Rutruie: Matter? With me? (Sud- 
denly remembering her role) Oh, I’m 
sick. Terribly sick. (Putting hand to 
head and staggering) In fact, I’m so 
weak I can hardly stand. I'd better 
get back to bed, if you'll excuse me. 
I shouldn’t have come down at all. 
I’m likely to catch my death of cold. 
(Pushing at Mac’s arm) You'll have 
to let go of me now; I must go back 
to my room. 

Mac: Not before we’ve had a little 
talk, young lady. I’m interested in 
your case. It might be serious. 

Rurure: Oh, no. J think not. Just 
some virus I’ve picked up some- 
where. I’ll be better after a day in 
bed. Really I will, but right now, I 
feel a trifle faint. 

Mac: Come off it, Ruthie. You forget, 
I’m on to you. In the first place, 
I’ve been a medical student for three 
years, and in the second place, I saw 
you wolf down a good breakfast and 
heard you make a highly interesting 
phone call. What’s your game? 

Ruruie: There isn’t any game, and 
besides it isn’t any of your business. 

Mac: Oh, yes it is. 


house. | 


I’m a guest in this 

like your family, par- 

ticularly your Mother, and I’m not 

going to see her Thanksgiving ruined 

because of a little brat who is putting 

on an act. So you might as well 
come clean. 

Rurure: I won’t. I won’t. I’d rather 
die than tell anybody. And you 
can’t make me. (Sfarts to cry) 

Mac: Now, now, Ruthie. (Pulling her 








down on sofa) It can’t be that bad. 
Nothing’s too bad to tell a doctor. 

Rvurusre: But you’re not a doctor... 
not a real doctor. 

Mac: And you're not a patient. Not a 
real patient. So that makes us even. 
Come on, spill it. Why are you 
carrying on like this, pretending to 
be sick? 

turuie: I am sick. 

Mac: I don’t doubt that you will be if 
you keep this up. Now look, Ruthie, 
as a good medical student, I’d say 
that your symptoms point to some 
kind of heart trouble. Is that right? 

turnie: Yes. (Sobbing) That’s right. 

Mac: Well, then, you’ve come to the 
right man to fix you up. Maybe I 
can help you. 

turare: No, nobody can help me, ex- 
cept Mabel, and she won’t half try. 

Mac: Who in the thunder is Mabel, 
and what does she have to do with it? 

Rutruie: Mabel is my friend. Not 
exactly my friend, but she has more 
dates than any girl in school, and 
she’s all I have to depend on. 

Mac: Let’s start at the beginning. 
What are you depending on Mabel 
for, and why are you offering her 
your good nylon sweater? I have an 
idea your Mother wouldn’t approve 
of that. 

turHie: Don’t ever tell her! 
have a fit. Besides she doesn’t like 
Mabel. Neither do I, at least not 
very much, but when it comes to a 
date for the Thanksgiving dance, 
you can’t afford to be choosey. 

Mac 
You have me going around in circles. 
Don’t tell me Mabel is going to take 
you to the Thanksgiving dance. 


She'd 


Holding his head): Stop! Stop! 


ov 


Rvuruie: Certainly not, stupid. But 
I’m hiring her to get some boy to 
take me. 

Mac: What boy? 

Rvuruie: Any boy . . . that is any boy 
except Horace Hammond. 

Mac: Oh, yes, he’s the one that looks 
like a chipmunk, so he won't do. 

Rvurate: That’s right. He’s impossible. 

Mac: I think I see the light, all but for 
one big cloud. Why don’t you get 
your own date? 

Rvurure: I can’t. 
can’t! 


(Crying harder) I 

I can’t. 

Mac: In heaven’s name, why not? 

Rvutuie: I’m too smart! 

Mac: Oh my gosh! 
everything! 


Now I’ve heard 

You're too smart to 
get your own date, so you’re dumb 
enough to bribe some other dame to 
get one for you. 

Ruruie: Yes, that’s it. You see, boys 
don’t have any time for a smart girl, 
especially if she has straight hair 
and wears glasses. 

Mac: Look, Ruthie, you have the 
whole world sized up all wrong. 

Rutuie: I have not. It’s taken me 
fifteen years to get it straight. Jane 
and Martha were the most beautiful 
girls who ever went to Roosevelt 
High. They had dates from the time 
they were in seventh grade, but they 
never got honor cards. Me, I’ve had 
honor cards since I was in seventh 
grade, but I’ve never had a date. 

Mac: Well, what’s hit you all of a sud- 
den? If you’re used to not having 
dates, why are you all steamed up 
about this Thanksgiving dance? 

Ruruie: Because I’ve done a terrible, 
terrible thing. I’ve lied to my 
mother, and my father and Janie, 











and even to Martha. In a letter I 
lied to her. 

Mac: That’s bad. Nobody likes a liar. 

Rvuruie: I know it. And now every- 
body will hate me. You see, I got 
sick and tired of Mother and Janie 
and Dad and even Bill teasing me 
about the boys! They’re always 
saying, “When’s our little Ruthie 
going to step out with the boys? 
When’s little Ruthie going to start 
bringing dates home?” Well, I just 
thought I’d show them. So when 
Janie asked me if I had a date for 


the Thanksgiving dance, I up and - 


said, “Yes.” 
Mac: Well, that wasn’t too terrible. 

At least it didn’t hurt anyone. 
Rurure: That’s what you think. It’s 

hurt me plenty. The minute I said 
Before I knew 
what hit me, Janie told Mother, 
and the two of them started plan- 
When Daddy 
came home, they told him, and he 
forked out twenty-five dollars for a 
new dress. It’s a dream. Mother 
and Janie picked it, and they got me 
slippers and a new permanent and 
and Mother made 
over an Old evening wrap of Janie’s. 
Now I have everything but the boy. 
(Cries ) 


“ves” I was sunk. 


ning a dress for me. 


evening bag, 


I can’t tell them it’s all a 
fake. So I just had to get sick. 

Mac: I can see you’re in pretty deep. 

Rurue: Deep? I’m in way over my 
head! Unless Mabel comes to my 
rescue, 

Mac: Stop talking about Mabel. 

Ruruie: But she’s my only hope. 

Mac: She is not your only hope. 
Ruthie, listen to me. A doctor has to 
know a lot of things besides diseases, 


and there’s one thing I know about 
you. 

Rvuruie: What? 

Mac: You’re not smart. 

Ruruie: I am so. My L.Q. is 128. 

Mac: That’s your intelligence quotient. 
Your common sense is minus three. 
You’ve got to learn to help yourself. 

Ruruie: But I can’t help myself on 
this. I don’t know any boys to ask. 

Mac: You know plenty of boys. You 
just don’t have the nerve to ask 
them. 

Rurture: They wouldn’t go. 

Mac: How do you know? 

Ruta: I’ve already told you. 

Mac: Now don’t give me any more 
talk about boys not liking brains. 
Martha and Janie aren’t exactly 
morons, you know. 

Rutuie: Sure, but they’re beautiful. 

Mac: So what? What about you? 

Rurure: Take a good look, brother. I 
know my own strength. 

Mac: You’re not Miss Glamour Puss, 
not in that outfit. But I have an 
idea when you get on your war paint, 
vou could look cute enough to be 
the belle of the Thanksgiving Ball. 

Rurute: Do you really think so? 

Mac: Sure, I do. Now, let’s approach 
this problem from a scientific angle! 
What do boys like best, not count- 
ing girls? 

Rvuruie: Food. 

Mac: Right. You’re smarter than I 
thought. Now your mother’s a 
wonderful cook, and there’s always 
plenty of food around. Right? 

Rvuruie: Right! 

Mac: O.K. Now we'll proceed to the 
next point. What do boys like next 
to food? 








Rurute: Football! 

Mac: Ruthie, you’re terrific. You 
really understand the human male. 
With food and football you can’t lose. 

Ruruie: But I don’t get it. 

Mac: Remember your big brother? 
Remember, that great big, hand- 
some lug by the name of William 
Wordsworth Worden? 

Ruruie: Good heavens! Don’t ever 
let him hear you call him Words- 
worth. He’d pulverize you. 

Mac: Well, didn’t this same William 
Don’t-Mention-It Worden make 
some spectacular history in this 
town a few years ago? 

turnin: Oh, sure. Billy was captain 
of the high school football team that 
won the state championship. 

Mac: And wasn’t he chosen as a mem- 
ber of the All-State team that year? 

Ruruie: Sure. Everybody knows that. 

Mac: Now, may I ask how your high 
school is situated at the present mo- 
ment in the world of the pigskin and 
gridiron? 

Rurnm: Not very well. In fact, our 
team sort of stinks this year, al- 
though we might have a chance to 
win Saturday’s big game with Elm 
City. That would make us look and 
feel a lot better, I can tell you. We 
never play on Thanksgiving Day. 
We always have our big game the 
following Saturday. 

Mac: Then, there’s stil] time. 

Rvurure: Time for what? 

Mac: Time for you to get on that tele- 
phone and call up the football team. 

Rurute (In horror): Call up the foot- 
ball team? Me? 

Mac: You! Little Ruthie Worden, get 





on that phone and call up every fel- 
low on the squad. 

Rurutie: What will I say? 

Mac: Say, you’re inviting one or two 
of the fellows on the team over to 
the house to meet your brother. Say 
one or two, mind you, to make it 
sound exclusive. (Imitating girl’s 
voice) You remember my brother 
Bill, don’t you? Played on the All- 
State team and captained the cham- 
pionship team up at school the same 
year? Well, I just thought some of 
you boys would like to drop in some 
time this afternoon to meet him .. . 
He might have some ideas about 
Saturday’s game. 

Ruraie: Oh, Mac! Mac! That’s 
stupendous! It’s sensational! Ill 
bet they’l] come a-flying. 

Mac: Of course, they’! come. 

Rute: But what about Bill? Maybe 
he’s busy. 

Mac: Not too busy to help the good 
cause. Now get on that phone. 

Ruture: Oh, Mac, you’re wonderful, 
but do you think I can swing it? 

Mac: Of course you can swing it. If 
you can’t land one date out of a 
whole football team, you’re no pa- 
tient of mine. 
the family gets back. 

Rurnie: Telephone, here I 
(Ruruie makes a dash for the phone. 
Tosses phone book to Mac.) 
you look up the numbers. It will go 
faster. Samuel Newman. He lives 
on Poplar Street. It should be listed 
under 8. A. Newman. 

Mac: I’ve got it — 3-0-4-9-0. 

Rurure: 30490 .. . Boy, oh boy. I 
hope this is my lucky number. 

CURTAIN 


Now seram, before 
come. 


Here, 





SCENE 2 

Serine: The same, after dinner. 

At Ruse: Brin ts lying on the sofa, Mr. 
WORDEN is silling in an easy chatr, 

Mac is family 
photograph. 

Biii: I don’t believe I'll feel like eat- 
ing again for a week 

Mr. Worpen: 
turkey sandwiches after awhile if 


and studying th 


I could go for some 


those wild Indians who were here 
this afternoon left us anything but 
the bones. 

Bui (Chuckling): 


gang. They sure gave me a workout 


That was quite a 


on trick plays 
Mr. Worpen: | think they gave this 
living room a workout. I thought 
would cave in any minute. 
Birt: Yeah, these kids make me feel 
like an old man. How about you, 
Mac? What in the world do you find 
that 
Is it my smiling counte- 


the wall ' 


so interesting about photo- 
graph? 
nance? 

Mac: No, fathead. I was looking at 
Ruthie. This isn’t a very good pic- 
ture of her. 


Buti: But it’s a swell shot of Martha. 


By the way, you've never met 
Martha, have you? 
Mac: Nope, but I’d like to. Do you 


think you could fix it up? 
Biri: Sure thing. I’}l write her a letter 
LUTHIE 
She 


and get a date for you. 

enters in time to hear last line. 
lakes Mac’s arm.) 

Ruruie: You'll do nothing of the sort. 
Mac can do his own writing and get 
his own date with Martha. Here’s a 

guy who knows that when you want 

something done well, your best bet 


How about it, 


is to do it yourself. 





Mac? 


finery. 
from the girl in Scene 1. 


(Rurure is dressed in all her 
She looks entirely different 

The men 
sland and bow in exaggerated ad- 
miration. ) 

Bit: Her Majesty, the Queen! (JANE 
and Mrs. Worpen enter behind her. 
JANE her wrap. Mrs. 
WORDEN carries a pair of overshoes.) 

JANE: Isn’t she lovely? 

Men: I'll say. 

Mr. Worpen: Well, chicken, you’ve 
grown up. 


Carries 


Mac: Very nice, I must say. 

Bit: We have another beauty in the 
family, Sis. 

Jane: Yes, but the little minx won’t 
tell us who her date is. I’ve been 
trying to find out for two weeks. 

Mrs. Worpden: Oh, well, I’m sure he’s 

Ruthie has good 

judgment in everything else, so why 


a very nice boy. 


not in boy friends? 

JANE: Now, here’s your wrap, dear. 
Let’s see you put it on. 

Mac: Allow me! (//e holds the cloak 
for Rurute.) 

Jane: That’s perfect. Now button it 
up close at the neck. Then it will be 
more dramatic when you take it off. 

Rurui (Folding it around her and 
striking a pose): Like this? 

JANE: That’s fine. 

Mrs. Worpen: 
overshoes, dear. 

JANE and Rurutre: Oh Mother! 

JANE: She 
Mother. 

Rutruie: I hate overshoes. 

Mrs. Worpen: Just the same I don’t 


And here are your 


doesn’t need overshoes, 


want you sniffling around here to- 


morrow the way you were this 


morning. 








Mac (Clears his throat vigorously): 1 
recommend overshoes, my dear. We 
wouldn’t want a recurrence of your 
late illness. 

tuTHIE: Oh, you! (70 Moriuer) Here, 
give me the overshoes. Thank good- 
ness, they’re the fold-up kind. I can 
stick them in my bag. 

JANE: Well, don’t get them out in mis- 
take for your powder puff! 

Mrs. Worpen: You really look sweet, 
Ruthie. Don’t be too late, dear. 

tuTure: I won't. 

JANE: I’m almost as excited as if I 
were going to a dance. Ruthie, I’ll 
have to hand it to you. You were a 
little slow stepping out, but now 
that you’ve started, I think you'll 
have smooth sailing. 


Rurate: Coming from you, Janie, 
that’s a real compliment. 

Mr. Worpen: Well, where’s your 
young man? Looking at watch) 


Nowadays the young people wait 
till it’s almost time to come home 
Doorbell) 
tuthie, try to 


before they even start. 

Jane: There he is now. 
look more relaxed. I'll answer the 
door. 

Rura (70 Mac): Do! really look all 
right? 

Mac: Like a million dollars. 

Rutruie: I feel like a million dollars, 

This is the wonderful 
Thanksgiving I’ve ever had in my 
life, thanks to you. 

Biii: Gee whiz! How do you rate all 
that with my little sister? 

Mac: Oh, we have our little secrets. 

Jane (Enters with boy): Ruthie, here’s 
your escort. 

Rurure: Oh, hello, Sam. Mother, this 
is Sam Newman. Sam, this is my 


too. most 


sister, Janie, and my Dad. I think 
you met Bill and Mae this after- 
noon, 

Aux: Hello, Sam. Glad to see you, ete. 
Sam: How do you do. Gee, Ruthie, you 
look neat. (Doorbell rings again.) 

JANE: Excuse me. I'll go. 

Mrs. Worpen: Take good care of her, 
Sam. 

Sam: I will, Mrs. Worden. 

JANE (Entering with two boys): Er- 
excuse me, but, Ruthie, these gentle- 
men seem to have an appointment. 

Ruraie: Oh, hello, Pete. Hello, Tom. 
This is my family. Family, this is 
Pete Evans, and this is Tom Strayer. 

AL: Good evening, Ili, etc., ete. 

Boys: Pleased to meet you. 

Pere: We thought we’d come over to- 
gether, since we live practically next 
door to each other. 

Tom: Yeah. . 
Pete muscling in. 

Mac: I know what that is. 
rings again 

JANE: Well, for goodness’ sake! Who 
could that be? (its) 

Mr. Worven: Well, have a good time, 
you kids, and don’t yet home too late. 

Boys: We won't. 

JANE (Enters with two more): They seem 


I can’t move without 
All laugh.) 
Doorlhe ll 


to be coming in pairs. 

about 
given up but I 
want my family to meet Ray Jones 


turuie: Hiya, fellows. I’ve 


on introductions, 
and Horace Hammond. 

Ai: How do you do. (Horace Ham- 
MOND 18 noticeably shy and awkward.) 

Boys: Glad to meet Are you 
ready, Ruthie? 

tuTHIE: Ready and waiting. Let’s get 
moving. 

Mr. Worpen: 


you. 


Yeah. You’d better 








get moving while there’s still room to 
turn around in here. (Doorbell rings.) 


' 


The fleet’s in! 
te-enters with three boys.) 


Jane: Good grief! 
(Exits. 
tuthie, why didn’t you tell us your 
dates come in droves? 

Ruruie: Hello, Gang! Mother, this is 
Dick Brown, 
Harold Boyd. 
rest of the family some other time. 
We'll be late if 


sJovs: Sure. Let’s go. 


Kent, and 
You can meet the 


Tracy 


we don’t hurry. 
Doorbell rings. 
Jane: Oh, don’t leave before the body- 
i xits) 

have changed since I was 


omplete. 


guard is 
Bi.: Time 


young 

Jane (Entering with three boys): I 
guess they’re cheaper by the dozen. 
turmie: One short of a dozen. Sis. 


gut don’t worry. This is the last of 
the lot. Phil Haines, Dan Murphy, 
and Bob Scott 

Au: How do you do. 

Boys: Pleased to meet you. 

Jane: May I say that I think my little 
sister is a lucky young lady to be 
escorted to the Thanksgiving Dance 


by the entire football team of 
toosevelt High? 
Horace: Oh, gee, Miss Jane! We're 


the lucky ones. With training rules 
just lifted this morning, we'd all 
have been out on a limb if it hadn’t 
been for Ruthie. 
Bou Yes, 


that’s the coach 


Old 
had a change of 
heart this morning and lifted train- 
ing rules for the day. 

Ruraie: For which we are all truly 
thankful. 

Boys: Amen! 

Ruruie: Well, I guess we're all set. 


Scorr: Ironsides 
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JANE: Such a timid little mouse! 





Mr. Worven: I should hope so. Shall 
I call a moving van? 

Rutuie: No thanks. We're walking. 
It’s the athletic thing to do. 

JANE: All of you? 

turuie: All of us. Good night, all. 

Au: Good night! 

Boys: Good night. (/xit 

Mr. Worpen (With feeling): Good 
night! How does she do it? 

And 
all of a sudden she walks off with the 
whole football team! 

Mrs. Worven: I always said it’s bet- 
ter for a young girl to go with a lot 
of boys instead of just one, but I 
never expected so many at a time. 

Mac: All she needed was a shot in the 

arma good stiff dose of self- 

confidence. 


Mr. Worpen: It 


she’s had a double dose. 


looks to me as if 

(RUTHIE 
suddenly darts back on stage.) 

Mrs. Worpen: Did you forget some- 
thing, dear? 

Rutruie: No, I just wanted to tell Mac 
something. 

Mac: What is it, Ruthie? 

Rurare: Oh, Mac, did you notice? He 
doesn’t look a bit like a chipmunk 
when you get to know him? 

AL: Who? 

Rutraie: Horace Hammond. I’m 
saving most of my dances for him. 


Jane: But Ruthie, he seemed too shy 


and self-conscious. 

Ruraie: Oh, that’s nothing. All he 
needs is a shot in the arm — a good 
stiff dose of self-confidence .. . and 
believe me, I’m just what the doctor 
ordered. Good night, folks. (Curtain) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 66) 








Lock, Stock, and Barrel 


by John Murray 


Characters 

Britt PRINGLE, director of the “Lazy 
Daze Summer Stock Theatre” 

Mrs. Purpps, an actress 

Mr. Crensuaw, an ex-Shakespearean 
actor 

JERRY, @ prop man 

EupHemia, the farmer's daughter, about 
fifteen 

RANDY, an actor 

Kay, a young actress 

Prisci.ua, a fading ingenue 

Kent VANDERWATER III, Kay’s suitor 

Miss TINKLETON, Euphemia’s aunt 

Mr. Pomeroy, a producer 

Mrs. Pomeroy, his antique-loving wife 

Time: Early afternoon. 

Setrinc: A Victorian drawing room 
“set” on the stage of Miss TINKLE- 
TON’s barn. 

Ar Ruse: Mrs. Puipps and Mr. 
CRENSHAW, both dressed in appro- 
priate Victorian costumes, sit on sofa 
downstage center. Mrs. Puipps 
shifts nervously as CRENSHAW clears 
his voice. 

CreNsHAW: Yes, dear madam, I seek 
your daughter’s hand. 

Mrs. Puriprs (Dramatically): 
My Gwendolyn! 

CrensHaAw: She is as fair as the 
beauteous dawn. Oh, that she might 
one day grace my estate at Drip- 
water Downs. 


Britt (Offstage): Dropwater Downs, 
Crenshaw. Dropwater Downs! 

CrensuHaw (Looking into right wings): 
Yes, yes, of course! (To Mrs. 
Purprs) Dropwater Downs! 

Mrs. Purpps: Tis a happy day for me. 
I am a butterfly! (She trips lightly 
to doors upstage center and looks out.) 
Here is Gwendolyn now! 
her lyric laughter! 
moos balefully. 


Oh, hear 

(Offstage, a cow 

Britt PRINGLE runs 
on flustered from right, waving a 
script.) 

Brit: Cut! (urls script onto sofa) 
What's happening today? (Calling) 
Jerry! Jerry! (Jerry, a young prop 
man, rushes in from left.) 

Jerry: Yeah, Bill? 

Bri: I thought I told you to keep the 
barn door closed. That cow is in 
again! (Cow moos offstage again.) 
Get rid of it! 

Jerry: Check, boss! 
center ) 

Brit (Assuming impatience): Look, 
Mrs. Phipps. You too, Crenshaw. 
This play isn’t going right. It’s sup- 
posed to be a tender, beautiful theme 
of Victorian life, but it comes out 
like the Keystone Cops. You have 
to give more feeling to the lines. 
Let’s take it again. (Picks up 
script and rustles pages) Start your 
line, Crenshaw. 


(Rushes out 











Crensuaw (Quickly): 1 am a butterfly! 


Bit (Angrily): Cut! That’s Mrs. 
Phipps’ line. 

CRENSHAW: Sorry, m'lad. I’m not 
accustomed to such trivia. Now, 
in my Shakespearean days (BILL 


waves hand.) 

Biii: We heard that before. You got 
wonderful rave notices in Schenec- 
tady — but this isn’t Shakespeare. 
It’s a new play and we’ve got to give 
it everything if we’re ever going to 
see Broadway. 

Mus. Patrps (Haughtily): Well, I 
don’t know why I ever condescended 
to appear in summer stock theatre. 

Biti: You came to this barn because 
you couldn’t get into a legitimate 
theatre with a ticket. 
temperamental. 

Mrs. Purpps: I'll have you know that 
I played the title role in Camille. 

Bitzi (Disgruntled): | thought it was 
Cat On A Hot Tin Roof! Let's 
try it again. ‘Take it from Gwen- 
dolyn’s entrance, Mrs. Phipps. (Mrs. 


Let's not get 


PHipps crosses to center entrance and 
turns toward door. 
Mrs. Puirrs: Here is Gwendolyn now! 
Oh, hear her lyric laughter! 
EuPHEMIA TINKLETON, a young girl 
of fifteen, pops through center en- 
trance. She carries a dinner pail.) 
EvupnemMia (Breathlessly): Auntie 
thought you might be hungry, Mr. 
Bill. BILL 
casts script on sofa again and slaps 
forehead.) 


She sent some vittles. 


Buu: I give up! 

Evpuemia (Hurriedly): Auntie thinks 
you're the puny type, anyway. She 
wants you to eat, but I told her 
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not to worry. Some men are just 
naturally scrawny! 

Bui (Smiling patiently): Please thank 
your aunt for me, Euphemia, but I’m 
not hungry. As a matter of fact, 
I am thinking seriously of never 
eating again. (Evpnemia looks 
puzzled.) Will you stand aside, 
please? We're having a rehearsal. 

Evpuemia (Anziously): Can we watch, 
Mr. Bill? Can we? 

Bri: We? 

Evpuemia: Sure, Lizzie and me! (She 
reaches into her pocket with a free 
hand and draws out a frog. CREN- 
sHAw and Mrs. Purpps recoil in 
terror.) Lizzie’s my pet frog, but 
don’t tell Auntie. She doesn’t like 
me to bring her into the house. 

Brit (Gently): I 
You and er — Lizzie 
if you like. Stand aside. 
breathe, Euphemia. 


can well imagine. 
may watch, 
Don't 
She gives him 
another puzzled look and, placing 
dinner pail near left entrance, stands 
aside. She returns frog to her pocket. 
Bitt smiles weakly) Shall we con- 
I think we'd better start at 


the beginning. 


tinue? 

(Picks up script) 

Mrs. Purpps (Dramatically): Ah, this 
is a pleasure, dear Squire. Welcome 
to my house! 

CRENSHAW: Thank you, gracious lady. 
I have come on an important mission. 

Mrs. Puipps: Tut, tut, Squire. First, 
you must partake of a humble offer- 
ing. (Calling _ left) Brandon! 
Brandon! <A little punch for the 

(RANDY, 


a 


Squire. a good-looking 


young man in Victorian butler’s 


costume, enters left carrying a tray 
wth After 


decanter and glasses. 








foot catches in the 
handle of EvpHemia’s dinner pail and 
he falls, 
floor. Buu flings his script to the 


floor and laughs hysterically, finally 


entering, his 


unceremoniously, to the 


giving way to uncontrollable sobs.) 
Biii (Sobering): Cut! Randy, when 
I hired you for the butler’s role, I 
did not quite have that entrance in 
mind. (Exploding) Get up, you 
baboon! Get on with the play! 
tanpy (Scrambling to feet): It wasn’t 
my fault. I didn’t see that! (Points 
to pail) 
Evrenemia (Accusingly): You spoiled 
Is she 
going to be mad! (RANpDyY brushes 
He still clutches tray.) 
Bitt: Never mind the glasses. You 
can that you're serving 
punch to the Squire. Surely your 
acting ability will stretch that far. 
tanpy (Affectedly to Mrs. Purpps): 
Yes, m’lady? (He walks stiffly across 
stage and stands directly behind the 
seated CrensHaw. His tray hovers 
above CRENSHAW’S head.) 
Mrs. Puipps: Pour the 
Punchy. (Flustered) I 


the punch, Brandon! 


Auntie’s lovely hog jowls! 
off trousers. 


pretend 


brandon, 
pour 
(Bini slaps 


mean 


forehead again. ) 

Gesturing to Bru): But there 
isn’t any punch. 

Bitt (Loudly): Pour the punch, you 


{ANDY 


infamous idiot! (RANpy nervously 
stands holding tray out.) 

Mrs. Purprs (To Crensuaw): But 
you must see my garden. ‘The 
gentians are in bloom. 

Squire: “I'would be a fair delight. 
The beauty of the garden brings 
the twittering of birds to my ears. 
(He stands quickly and smacks his 


head against Ranpy’s tray with a 
resounding clang.) 

BILL Cut! Cut! Cut! 
(Mrs. Puipps, CRENSHAW and 
Ranpy huddle together. Eupnemta 
watches the proceedings in mute atten- 
tion.) We might as well give up. 
(Calling) Jerry! Jerry! 

Jerry (Offstage): Yeah, boss? 

Biiu (Calling): Get the other members 
out here. I want to talk to every- 
body. 

JERRY (Offstage): O.K. 

Brit (Sobbing): And to think I gave 
up the best ticket agency in Shu- 
bert Alley for — this! The play 
is supposed to be ready for a final 
dress rehearsal tonight and what 


(Screaming) : 


have I got? It’s like Romeo and 
Juliet performed by Laurel and 
Hardy. (Jerry enters left. He is 


followed by Kay and Prisci.a.) 

Kay: What’s the matter, Bill? 

Priscitta: Yeah, you look like you 
stripped your gears. 

But (Angrily): Very funny, Priscilla. 
And what do you mean, Kay — 
“What’s the matter?” This play is 
supposed to be ready tomorrow 

night for the Lazy Daze Summer 

Stock Company’s first production. 

Tonight’s the big rehearsal and I 

told you that Mr. Pomeroy con- 

If Pomeroy 
likes the play, we’re made. He’s 
one of our top producers. I begged, 
bargained, cajoled, threatened — 
and I’m getting no results. Let’s 
just forget the whole thing. 

Kay: Oh, no! 

Priscitia: Well, I thought it was too 
good—summer in the country. 
(Sighing) I guess the cutest ingénue 


sented to watch it. 











in the East will have to look for 
another job. 

Buu: Ingénue? The only part you’re 
suited for is understudy to Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois! (Slams fiat 
against palm) We've got to make 
good. If this play flops, I’ll be 
sroadway’s laughing stock. 

Kay: We'll make it good, Bill. 

Priscitia (Resentfully): Listen to her! 
It doesn’t matter whether we suc- 
ceed or not, Kay. Your heart throb 
is loaded! 

Kay: The theatre is my first love and 
we'll be successful! (RANpby stirs 
nervously and Jerry watches him 
closely.) 

Evupuemia: Why doesn’t everybody 
come over to the farmhouse? Auntie 
has some more vittles and we'll 
have a ball. (7 %ttters) 

Bit (Sighing): That’s a pretty good 
idea. Hog jowls are better than 
this, anyway. The break might do 
us good. 

Ranoy (Quickly): Wl to get 
something from the supply room. 
I'll see you later. (Krits left. 
Jerry watches his exit suspiciously, 
then turns.) 


have 


Prisciiia: I’m in favor of putting on 
the feed bag. There’s one good 
thing about summer stock. Farmers 
always take pity on actors and see 
that they eat. C’mon, gang. (Jerry 
gestures to BI...) 

Jerry: I’d like to talk to you, Boss. 

Buti: O.K., Jerry. (To others) We'll 
see you at the farmhouse. (Mrs. 
Purprs, CRENSHAW, Kay, PRISCILLA 
and Evpnemia exit center.) What’s 
up? 
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Jerry: There’s something about that 
Randy guy I don’t like. 

Brii: Well, he’s a lousy actor, but 
what can you expect? He’s only 
been with us for a couple of weeks. 

Jerry: It isn’t that. He seems to be 
deliberately spoiling our show. 

Britt: What do you mean? 

Jerry: I was watching his entrance. 
He saw that dinner pail. He could 
have avoided it. And then he busts 
Crenshaw in the noggin with the 
tray. It was a little too well re 
hearsed. No actor can be that bad. 

Bru: I still don’t get it. 

JerRY: How hammy can a guy get? 
I think he’s trying deliberately to 
ruin the play. 

Biiu: That doesn’t make sense. Randy 
wants a start. 

Jerry: He’s not an actor and you 
know it. Where does he hail from, 
anyway? 

Bit: Upstate. 
that make? 

Jerry: Just this. What made him 
come to Lazy Daze? 

Bri: I don’t know. (Resolutely) And 
I have enough troubles! 
Randy. 


What difference does 


Forget 
(Jerry nods reluctantly.) 
This play is strictly from hunger. 
JERRY: telling Uncle 
Tom’s Calin would be more original. 
Britt (Helplessly): What can I do? 
Jerry: You might have chosen 
better play for our first show. 
Biui: Look, ~haven’t I 
told you about Euphemia’s aunt? 
Jerry (Nodding): Miss Tinkleton. 
She owns this barn, but what’s 
that got to do with the play? 
Bit: Plenty. She wrote it! I guess 


You’re me! 


a 


birdbrain 





she dreamed it up when she was 
a girl. 

Jerry: Oh, pre-Civil War stuff, eh? 

Biti: Miss Tinkleton consented to let 
us use the barn, providing we used 
A Victorian our first 
production. 

Jerry: The old squeeze play. 
didn’t use the script 


Romance as 
If we 


Biii: There’d be no Lazy Daze stock. 

Jenny: Well, after the first show, 
there won’t be one, either. 

Britt: I had to take that chance. We 
didn’t have a dime. (Gestures toward 
furnishings) All this junk belongs to 
Miss Tinkleton. We didn’t have a 
chair. 

Jerry: Are you on the level about the 
Pomeroy deal? 

Bit: So help me. I got word to his 
wife that there are priceless antiques 
in these parts. She’ll bring him 
along. She’s batty about antiques. 

Jerry: She could buy an option on 
Miss Tinkleton! 

Bitt: So Pomeroy’! be at the dress 
rehearsal tonight and he’ll be in a 
foul mood. 

Junry: Have you got a case! We 
don’t Oh, 
Kay’s a cute kid with some talent. 


have a decent actor. 

Bitt: Too bad about her boy friend. 

Jexry: Boy friend? 

Biiu (Nodding): She’s engaged to some 
guy pure indigo. 
He’s determined to make her leave 
the stage. 

Jerry: Gad! If he forces her to leave, 
we'll have no Gwendolyn! 


whose blood is 


Bui: Don’t remind me. 
Jerry (Laughing): Well, you could 
always use the cow in the role. 











Lyric laughter! (Jerry doubles in 
laughter.) 

Brit: If anything happens to Kay, 
I’ll make you put on skirts and cast 
you as Gwendolyn. (JERRY grows 


sober. ) 


Jerry: We might as well get down to 


Miss Tinkleton’s. 
look good to me now. 


Hog jowls will 


Bitt: That’s no way to talk about 
Miss Tinkleton. (They both laugh 
and exit center. Presently, voices are 
heard offstage. Ranpvy and Kenv 
VANDERWATER III, enter left.) 

Ranpy: I told you never to come here, 
Kent. You'll ruin everything. 

Kent: I don’t care. You’ve been with 
this infernal stock company for two 
weeks and you’ve done nothing to 
dissuade Kay about the stage. 

Ranpy: Give me time. I[’ll live up to 
the bargain. 

Kent: But you promised — 

Ranpby (Angrily): O.K. I was broke 
and out of work. You my 
school chum and you offered me five 
©’s if I broke up this show so that 


were 


your girl would come back to you. 
Kent: And you’ve done nothing. 
Ranpy: I’ll get Kay out of the play. 


(Thrusts hands into pockets) Then, 
I’ll be a complete heel. 
Kent: You’re not backing out? 
Ranpy: No, but I don’t like it. Kay’s 


a good kid. She’s got talent. Why, 
a big producer’s coming to Lazy 
Daze tonight. 
Kent: You'd better act fast 
cashed my check yet? 
Ranpy: No, I still have it. 


Have you 


Didn’t I 


promise to keep it until Kay was out 
of Lazy Daze? 











KENT Good! Re- 
member, if that producer likes Kay, 
there’ll be no check. I'll stop pay- 
ment! 

tanpy (itterly): Thanks! 

Kent: Imagine! The intended wife of 
Kent Vanderwater III appearing on 
the stage. (Shudders) You'd better 
get to work, I'll be around 


(Triumphantly) : 


tandy. 
Lazy Daze to watch your progress. 

Ranpy: But 

Kent: Never mind. I’ve taken a back 
seat too long. I’m going to the farm- 
house and speak to Miss Tinkleton. 

Ranpy: What do you want with her? 

Kent: Miss Tinkleton isn’t a bad sort 
and | to hurt her. 
That’s why I hired you in the first 
place. 
the 
against Lazy Daze. 


wouldn’t want 
If you could get Kay out of 


show, I would have nothing 
Now, I'll stop 
at nothing. 
What about Miss Tinkleton? 
KENT My father has in- 
terests in the Tinkleton farm. He 
If Kay 
I'll ask 


The mortgage in- 


{ANDY: 


Smiling): 


holds the second mortgage. 
the 
him to foreclose! 


is on stage tonight, 
cludes this barn 
tanpy: Oh, brother! 
black 
laugh. 
it, Kent. 


All you need is 


a mustache and a cackling 
Ile frowns at Kent.) Beat 
I’ve had enough 

Kent: But you accepted my check. 


tanDY (Angrily): All right! I'll get 
the play, but you can’t 


What about the 
Now, beat it! 


Kay out of 

close Lazy Daze 

(Waves 
(Kent backs away and pauses al 
left exu. 

Kent (Quickly): I’m still going to see 
Miss Tinkleton! (//e exits hurriedly. 
Ranpy takes a threatening step in 


others? fist 
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his direction. He stops suddenly, 
kicks at an imaginary scuff of dust, 
and jams his hands into his pockets. 
Kay enters center.) 

Kay: I’ve been looking for you. 

tanpy: Hello, Kay. 

Kay: I thought you were coming to 
the farmhouse. 

tanpy: Er — I was busy. 

Kay: Well, I’m glad I found you. 
(Starts to sit on wooden love seat cen- 
ter. RANDY cautions her anriously.) 

Ranpy: Don’t sit there. (Kay pauses.) 
That’s Miss Tinkleton’s. 
that it belonged to her great-great- 
great-something-or-other and it’s an 


She said 


antique. 

Kay: Oh, I forgot. 
Miss Tinkleton. 
LAND) Intterly): A 
stock That chair looks 
as much in place in a Victorian 


We can't offend 


Laughing fine 


company. 


drawing room as a TV set. 
Kay: Oh, it won’t always be bad. I 
know we're going to be successful. 
tanpy: Gee, you like the stage. 
Kay: Honestly, I can’t explain it. 
Everybody's wonderful. 
The 


Everyone knows 


been so 

There’s something in the air. 

folks 

that a new play is opening 

I’m of it. 

feeling like that in the world. 

Slowly): Yeah, I know. 

Kay: If I couldn’t be on the stage, I 
don’t I’d do. I don’t 
care if I’m not the star, a small role 
will but Tl that I’m 
sharing in a new play, that every- 
one is watching me! 

Ranpy (Uncomfortably): Let’s forget 
the play. 

Kay: But I 


know it. 
and 
part There’s no other 
RANDY 
know what 


do, know 


want to talk about it. 














The straw hat circuit is wonderful. 
The funny rehearsals, the director 
blowing up, the farm people, the 
animals — everyone wants to get 
into the act. (Sighs) And then 
Broadway! 

Ranpy: It’s hard work. Don’t think 
it’s all fun and glory. There are 
lots of days you won’t have carfare 
to go to your agent’s when there 
isn’t any work. (Quickly) Do you 
think it’s fun to go without meals 
and not have the price of a cheap 
room off Broadway? Do you think 
it’s great to be alive when you study 
your heart out and find that some- 
body else got your part? Do you 

- think you’ll be happy when you 
have to scrape up enough money 
to get back home after Broadway’s 
given you a swift kick in the pants? 
That’s theatre, too! 

Kay: I’m willing to take it, Randy. 
There’s always the chance that the 
next big role might be for — me! 
The heartbreaks are worth it. 

t{anvy (Suddenly): I don’t want you to 
get hurt. Listen, I know that there’s 
a pretty good guy waiting to marry 
you. Why don’t you give up Lazy 
Daze? 

Kay: I’d be cheating myself. (RANbyY 

Please help 
That’s 

ahead of 


kicks at floor again.) 
me to make good tonight. 
why I came here now 
the others. 
scene, 

Ranpy (Disconsolately): All right, if 
you like. (Kay and Ranpy take 
dramatic positions.) Will Miss Gwen- 
dolyn wish anything else? 

Kay: Yes, Brandon. What do you 
think of the Squire? 


Let’s rehearse our big 
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Ranpy: A butler may not voice his 
opinion. 

Kay: Oh, I’d like to know. 

Ranpy (A ffectedly): The Squire’s name 
carries definite proportions. 

Kay: I’m not talking about his weight. 

Ranpy: Really! 

Kay: Mother has chosen the Squire 
as my husband. Oh, I’d never be 
happy at Dropwater Downs! 

Ranpy: A young woman should con- 
form with the times. 

Kay (Dramatically): Um not in love 
with the Squire. 

Ranpy: Miss Gwendolyn! 

Kay: Oh, Brandon, didn’t you know? 
I don’t want a stuffy house in the 
country. I—TI am in love with 
someone else! (Casts gaze to floor) 

Ranpy: Scandalous! What would the 
Mater say? 

Kay: Please, Brandon. (He looks at 
her and his stiff expression fades. 
Slowly, he puts his arms around her.) 

Ranpy: What would the Mater . 
(They kiss.) 

Kay: Oh, Randy 

I don’t know what I mean. 


-I mean Brandon 


tanpbyY: I think we rehearsed enough. 
And it wasn’t a rehearsal! I’m sold 

you, Kay—and I shouldn’t 
have said that. I’m sorry. 

Kay: I’m not. 

Ranpy: Oh, yes, you'll be sorry. You 
should marry your rich fellow and 
maybe you'll the 
sentimental fools in stock company. 

Kay: Randy! I thought 

Ranpy: Let’s forget the whole thing. 

Kay (Slowly): Yes, I suppose we should 
forget it. You — you’re the most 
hateful man I ever met. (Runs 
offstage right. Ranpy shakes head 


on 


remember two 





and sils forlornly down center. Mss 
TINKLETON’s high piercing voice 1s 
heard offstage center.) 

Miss Tink.ieron (Offstage): Yoo hoo, 
Bill! Oh, Mr. Pringle! (Enters 
center) Oh, this is terrible! 

Ranpy: What’s wrong, Miss Tinkle- 
ton? (Miss Tinkieron, a typical 
farm woman of generous proportions, 
thunders downstage. ) 

Miss ‘Trvkieron: That horrid Kent 
Vanderwater was at my place. Oh, 
I must see Bill at once! 

Ranvpy: I thought that Bill was at 
your house. 

Miss Tinkieron (Nodding): He ate 
there but then the whole troupe 
went into town in the station wagon. 
Something about the curtain for to- 
night. I thought he might be back. 

Ranpy: I guess that Kent spoke about 
the show. 

Miss TINKLeTON: Mercy, yes! 
piciously) How did you know? 
(Quickly) Well, never mind! He 
wants Kay to leave the troupe im- 
mediately. He threatened to have 
his father foreclose our mortgage. 
Horrible fellow! 

Ranpy: How much do you owe? 

Miss TinkLeTon: Almost one thou- 
sand dollars. 

Ranpy: It might as well be a million. 

Miss Tinkxueron (Sadly): And I 
wanted to see the play. Kay is 
lovely in the role. (Titlering) I 
wrote it, you know. 

Ranpy: So I heard. 

Miss TINKLeTON: It was taken from 
my life. Mamma wanted me to 
marry the wealthiest farmer in 
these parts, but I loved a penniless 
farmhand. (Sighing) Too bad. 


(Sus- 
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Ranpy: What happened? 

Miss Trinkueron: I didn’t marry any- 
one. The wealthy farmer fell in 
the cider mill and broke his neck. 

Ranpy: Terrible! 

Miss TinkLeron: Oh, it was all right. 
He spent most of his time in the 
cider mill, anyway. Poor Jed! I 
suppose he was happy at the end. 
(Casts eyes toward ceiling.) 

Ranpy: And the farmhand? 

Miss Tinkieron: He went off to the 
city and I came here to raise 
Euphemia, my brother’s child. (Sighs 
again) Oh, well! Lamoors Tujoors, 
or whatever it is the French say. 
(Suddenly) What am I to do about 
the stock company? (RANpDy snaps 
fingers.) 

Ranpy:I have it. It’ll save the play 
and get Kay out of the act! 

Miss TINKLETON (Puzzled): What? 

Ranpy: Never mind. You'll play 
Gwendolyn! 

Miss ‘Tinkieton: Oh, I couldn’t! 

Ranpy: You’re a natural. It’s your 
life story, isn’t it? 

Miss TinkKLETON: Yes, but — 

Ranpy: There are some extra costumes 
in the wardrobe. Do you know the 
lines? 

Miss Tinkieron: Oh, I read them 
every night for thirty years. (7'ttler- 
ing) The cows loved them. 

Ranpy: Great! (JERRY appears al 
entrance left. As he sees RANDY and 
Miss Tinkieron, he draws back. 
Ranpy and Miss TiInKLETON do not 
see him, but he is not completely out 
of sight of audience.) 

Miss Tinkieton: Do you think I’ll 
be all right? 

Ranpy: You'll make a dandy Gwen- 








dolyn. (JERRY cocks his head sus- 
piciously.) Kay can’t play the role 
and, remember — the show must go on! 

Miss TInKLeTON: Why, yes. I owe 
it to the theatre. I’ll get the costume 
now. And I’ll be your leading lady! 

Ranpy (Shuddering): I can’t wait. I'l 
help you get the things in the ward- 
robe. (They exit center. JERRY 
storms tn left.) 

Jerry: That dirty rat! He is trying 
to ruin the show! Miss Tinkleton 
as Gwendolyn! Better I’d live to 
see Grandma Moses as Davy 
Crockett! Well, I’ll beat him at 
his game. I have a few props in 
my room and... (BIL enters right.) 

Britt: This is not my day! 

JERRY: Oh, you heard about the Gwen- 
dolyn caper? 

Bitt: I don’t know anything about 
Gwendolyn. I’ve got problems — 
bad! They’re here. 

Jerry: Who? 

Bit_: Pomeroy and his wife. I just 
saw them outside as I drove the 
car around. 

Jerry: Gad! 

Britt: Pomeroy can’t stay to see the 
dress rehears®! tonight. He has to 
get back to town —and we have 
to put the play on for him now! 

Jerry: We're not tcady. 

Bit: We have to be .eady! Round up 
the cast. We're dving the show! 

Jerry: But Gwendolyn — 

Bru: Get her, too. 

Jerry: You don’t understand. 

Bri: I'll give everyone five minutes to 
be in place. (Looks at audience and 
false, nervous smile crosses his face. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pomproy come down 
aisle and stand before stage.) 


Mr. Pomeroy (Gruffly): Is everything 
ready, Pringle? I’m a very busy 
man. 

Bit: Yes, yes, Mr. Pomeroy. 

Mrs. Pomeroy (Appraising): What 
an interesting set! (She studies 
furnishings.) 

Mr. Pomeroy: The set is an atrocity 
and the play will be no different. 
I don’t know why you talked me 
into this antique-buying expedition. 
(To Brix) If I didn’t know you from 
the old days, I wouldn’t be here. 
(The Pomeroys take seats in first 
row of theatre. Nore: If stage is not 
used, suitable chairs may be arranged 
in such a way that the Pomeroys 
will not block the audience’s view.) 

Bri (Calling nervously): Places every- 
body! (7’o Pomeroy) The curtain 
isn’t ready yet. You'll have to 
imagine that it’s rising now. 

Mr. Pomeroy: I’d rather imagine 
that it was just coming down. 

Mrs. Pomeroy: Now, Edgar — 

Mr. Pomeroy: Quiet, Hildegarde! 
You have enough junk in our house 
now to start a museum. That isn’t 
bad enough, but I have to sit 
through a cornball production, to 
boot! 

Bru (With a sickly grin): This is the 
play! 

Mr. Pomeroy (Booming): You already 
said that. Get your miserable 
countenance off the stage and start 
rolling! (CRENSHAW and Mrs. 
Puippes enter left, chatting gaily. 
Bruu strides offstage, right.) 

Mrs. Purpps (Dramatically): Welcome 
to our humble home, dear Squire! 

CreNSHAW (A ffectedly): When I awoke 
this morning and beheld the beauty of 








the countryside, I thought of you. 

Mrs. Purprs (Beaming): Such senti- 
ment. 

Mr. Pomeroy: Such hogwash! (Mrs. 
Puipps frowns and continues.) A 
celebration is planned today, Squire. 
This is Gwendolyn’s twenty-first 
birthday. 

Crensuaw: Ah, Gwendolyn! The 
thought of her brings rapture to 
this old — this old — (Stutters nerv- 
ously as he forgets lines) — this old — 

Pomeroy (Loudly): Old goat! 

Bit (Prompting offstage): Old heart! 

CRENSHAW (Out of part): Yes, yes, of 
course. Thank you, m’lad. (A ffect- 
edly) This old heart! (Priscriia 
enters, bows courteously to audience.) 

Mars. Puipps (70 Prisciiia): Summon 
Miss Gwendolyn. She’s in the 
garden. 

Priscitta: Yes, Mum. 
prepares to exit center. She stops 
suddenly, clutches right shoulder, 
shrieks, clutches left shoulder and 
dances around the stage in strange 
gyrations. CRENSHAW and Mrs. 
Pures stare in consternation. After 
dancing and shrieking for a minute, 
PRISCILLA stoops 
EuPHEMIA’S frog. 
in center.) 

Evpuemia: Lizzie! Lizzie! Oh, I 
thought I lost you. (Takes frog 
from Prisci.a and pats it tenderly.) 

Prisci.ua: Lizzie was lost but I found 
her. In my dress! 

Evpuemia: Yes, I slipped her into 
your apron pocket while we were 
eating. I didn’t want Auntie to 
find her. 

Prisciitia: You little scamp! 

Evpnemia (Stroking frog): You’re hurt, 


(PRISCILLA 


and picks up 


EUPHEMIA rushes 
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you little darlin’. (Jo Priscruia) 
You almost killed her. You — you 
murderess! 

Priscitta: What do you think she 
did to me? 

Bit (Calling offstage): Euphemia, 
come here. For Pete’s sake, get 
on with the play! (EupHemia 
looks in the direction of BiLt’s voice 
and sticks out tongue.) 

Evpuemia: I don’t care about your 
old play. (Sobbing) I only care about 
Lizzie. My little frog! (Glances hate- 
fully at members of the cast) But 
there are plenty of old croakers 
around here! 

Britt (Offstage whisper): Come here, 
dear! (EupnHemia approaches right 
exit and suddenly, BiLu’s arm is ez- 
tended, pulling her roughly offstage. 
PRISCILLA exits center. Mrs. Purprs 
smiles nervously and returns to CREN- 
SHAW on sofa.) 

Mrs. Puipps (A ffectedly): My Gwen- 
dolyn! 

CRENSHAW (Whispering): You didn’t 
let me say my line. 

Mrs. Puipps 
fully sorry! 

Crensuaw (Clearing voice): Yes, dear 


(Whispering): Dread- 


Madam, I seek your daughter’s 
hand. 


Mrs. Putpps: My Gwendolyn! 

CrENSHAW (Whispering): You already 
said that. 

Mrs. Puiprs: So I did. (Angrily) 
Well, I wish you’d stop ruffling me. 
(Louder) ’Tis a happy day for me. 

CrensHaw (Whispering): You forgot 
your lines again. You didn’t give 
me a chance to speak about Drip- 
water — I mean Dropwater Downs. 

Britt (Whispering offstage): Will you 








two stop holding a coffee clutch and 
get organized? 

CrensHaw (Jo Bit offstage): She’s 
ruining my lines. 

Mrs. Purpps (Indignantly): The nerve! 
I won’t take such insults from this 
cantankerous, old — 

CrENSHAW (Quickly): I am a butterfly! 

Mrs. Purpps (On verge of tears): You 
are not a butterfly. That’s my 
line. I am the butterfly even though 
you look as though you came out of 
a cocoon! 

Crensuaw: Madam! 

Bi. (Whispering offstage): Get on with 
the play! 

Mrs. Purpps (Glaring at CRENSHAW as 
she walks upstage center and looks 

out garden door): Here is Gwendolyn 

Oh, hear her lyric laughter! 
Yes, she is tripping lightly across 
the garden path! (A loud crash is 
heard offstage.) 

Biiu (Whispering offstage): Oh, no! 

Mrs. Purpps (Nervously): Gwendolyn 
tripped. She’s getting up. There 
seem to be one — no, two — no, 
three Gwendolyns! (Kay as Gwen- 
dolyn, Miss TINKLETON as Gwen- 
dolyn and Jerry as Gwendolyn 
maneuver for position to enter upstage 
center. General scrambling and con- 
fuston follow.) 

CrEeNSHAW: Three Gwendolyns! 

Mrs. Purprs (Swooning): Three Gwen- 
dolyns! (She is about to faint, but, 
realizing that there is no one to catch 
her, straightens.) 

Brit (Crying offstage): This can’t be 
happening to me! Three Gwen- 
dolyns. One wasn’t bad enough! 

Jerry (High falsetto): Well, what d’ya 
know, 3-G! 


now! 
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Kay (To other Gwendolyns): What are 
you doing here? I’m Gwendolyn! 

Miss TInNKLETON: No, my dear, you 
don’t understand. I am Gwendolyn. 
You can’t act the part. (Dra- 
matically) I have lived it. 

Jerry (Normal voice): Do you mean 
that someone has actually lived 
through this thing. 

Kay (To others): I don’t know what 
you’re doing, but the role is mine. 
Let’s continue the play. 

Miss TiInKLeTON: No, no! I’m sur- 
prised that no one told you that 
you were out of Lazy Daze. 

Kay: Out of the play? Who told 
you that? 

Miss TInKLETON: Mr. Vanderwater. 
Then, Randy said it would be better 
if I played Gwendolyn. 

Jerry (Falsetto): I’m Gwendolyn! 
(PRISCILLA enters center, carrying a 
pillow.) 

Priscitta: You were Gwendolyn, 
dearie! You lost your bustle out in 
the wings! (Holds pillow aloft) 

Kay (Disbelief): Randy wanted me 
out of the play? 

Miss TinkKLeron: Why, yes. I sup- 
pose that Mr. Vanderwater spoke 
to him, too. 

Kay (Calling): Randy! Randy! Come 
here! (RAnpy enters left, carrying 
tray. He looks rather sheepishly at 
troupe.) 

Jerry: There’s the dirty rat! I 
heard him asking Miss Tinkleton to 
play Gwendolyn. He’s been messing 
up the act since he got here. (Shakes 
fist under Ranpy’s nose.) If I 
wasn’t a lady, I’d bust. your nose! 

Priscitta: Why, Gwendolyn, how you 
carry on! 








Jenry (To Ranpy): You always meant 
trouble for us. (JERRY swings at 
Ranpy but misses. In the confusion, 
Jenny drops his wig. He quickly 
replaces ti on his head, but the wig 
is backwards and Gwendolyn’s curls 
cascade down his face. Jerry ad- 
justs wig properly.) 

CrensHuaw: This is ridiculous! 

Mrs. Puipps: Disgraceful! I shall 
report the entire matter to Equity! 

Kay: Randy, is all this true? Please 
say that they’re wrong. 

Ranpy (Suddenly): No, they’re not 
wrong. Your boy friend paid me 
five hundred simoleans to get you 
out of the play. I’m just a heel, 
Kay. I didn’t know what I was 
doing. I didn’t know how you felt 
about the stage. 

Kay (Bitterly): And that hard luck 
routine about actors was part of 
your plan. How could you have 
been so despicable? (Sobs) 

Jerry (Quickly): When I heard him 
talking to Miss Tinkleton, I knew 
that I had to do something. I was 
going to play Gwendolyn for the 
dress rehearsal, at least. I knew 
that Miss Tinkleton couldn’t fill 
the bill. 

Miss Tinkieron: And I don’t want 
the role. (Rubs vigorously ) 
These bone stays are killing me! 

tanpy (7'0 Kay): You have to listen. 
I I 
want you to have every chance on 
the stage. 

Kay: I don’t believe you. 

Ranpy: Maybe this will convince you. 
(Runs off center. Buu walks in 
slowly, right. The script is rolled 


side 


don’t want Kent’s money. 
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like a cudgel and he wields tt men- 
acingly.) 

Bitt (Slow, deliberate): Wonderful! 
Great! How did you manage such 
a fine performance? It must have 
taken a great deal of ingenuity, you— 
you — (Exploding) broken down, 
moth-eaten, lily-livered excuses for 
ham actors! (BiLu flings script at 
Jerry, but it misses its mark. Bit 
grasps JERRY'S wrists.) 

Jerry: Now, boss, I tried to tell you 
about Gwendolyn. 

Biiu (Slowly): I’d like you to know 
that I’m going to paste a lady in the 
— (Raises fist but Jerry averts blow.) 

Jerry (Quickly): I wanted to help! 

Biiu: Help? Help me have a nervous 
breakdown? 

Kay: I’m sorry, Bill. It’s all my fault. 
If I’d stayed out of Lazy Daze, this 
wouldn’t have happened. 

Bitu (Helplessly): Forget it kid. The 
damage is done. (RANbyY and Kent 
enter center. RANnpby grasps KENtT’s 
collar and shakes him roughly as he 
shoves him in front of Way.) 

Ranpy: Here’s your boy friend. He 
can tell you it was his idea. 

Kent (70 Kay): I didn’t want you on 
the stage. 

Kay: And I never want to see you 
agall. (RANDY KENT, 
reaches into his pocket and extracts 


releases 


check.) 

Ranpy: And here’s your dough, Mr. 
Vanderwater III. (Rolls the check 
into a ball, shoves it into Kent’s 
mouth.) Eat it! (Kent swallows 
hard.) 

Jerry: Wow! A five hundred buck 


meal! (Ranpy turns to Kay.) 








Ranpy: I suppose you’re through with 
me and I deserve it, but I’m going 
to find you another play. Then you 
can have your stage career. 

Kay (Softly): Randy, I — oh, I don’t 
want another play. I want to stay 
here — and star with you! 

Ranpy: Do you mean it? (Kay nods. 
PrisciLua walks to Kenr.) 

Priscrtta: And you’d better get out 
of here, Mr. Highbrow, while you’re 
still alive. 

Crensuaw (70 Kent): It’s dangerous, 
m’lad, to interfere with an actor’s 
livelihood. 

Prisci.ia (Nodding): Very dangerous! 
(She stirs Kent with a vigorous kick 
in the pants.) 

Mrs. Puiprs (To Kent): And here’s 
your hat. (Reaches for dinner pail 
left on the stage earlier in the act and 
jams it over Kenv’s head. She gives 
him a firm push and he reels through 
center exit. A loud crash is heard, 
the cow begins a series of wild moos, 
and KurneMia enters center.) 

Eupuemia: Wow! Is Mr. Kent mad! 

Priscitta: What happened? 

Eveurmia: He tangled with Bossy and 
I don’t think he won. The last I 
saw he beating it out the 
back door with Bossy after him. 
Bossy was wearin’ part of Mr. Kent’s 


was 


coat on her horns. 
Mrs. Puipes: It served him right. 
Evpupmia (Nodding): But he shouted 
something about seeing his father 
right away. Mr. Kent, I mean. 
Miss TiInKLeTON: Oh gracious! I for- 
got about the farm. Mr. Vander- 
water will foreclose. 
Birt (Sighing): Oh, let’s pack up. 
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(Suddenly) Mr. Pomeroy! (To Mr. 
Pomeroy in audience) I forgot you! 

Mr. Pomeroy (Rising): Get off the 
stage, Pringle, and let the play con- 
tinue. (Mr. and Mrs. Pomeroy 
climb apron stairs and join others on 
stage.) 

BiitL: You — you want to see the rest 
of the play? 

Mr. Pomeroy: Of course! Why didn’t 
you tell me that you had a pretty 
good farce worked out? 

Buu: A farce? 

Mr. Pomeroy: I expected some hum- 
drum, romantic tripe—and your 
play was a surprise. 

Bru: But — 

Mr. Pomeroy: Oh, I'll admit we'll 
have to take the kinks out of the 
play here and there, but I’m taking 
an option. (Smiling) I liked that 
part about the three heroines. 

Bru (Disbelief): You — you did? 

Mr. Pomeroy (Nodding): I thought 
the minced lines between the Squire 
and Gwendolyn’s mother were pretty 
amusing, too. 

Bitu (Flustered): You . Oh, 
you’re so right! Yes! Yes! (Laughing) 
A farce! Of course! Why didn’t 
I think of that? Oh—er, never 
mind. Yes, I knew you'd like it! 

Mrs. Pomeroy (nthusiastically): 
Wonderful! Simply wonderful! 

Briiu: You liked it, too? 

Mrs. Pomeroy: Not the play. I was 
referring to the love seat. (Potnts 
to wooden love seat upstage center) 
I simply must have that chair. 

Miss Tinkieron: It’s been in my 
family for years. (Daubs at eyes) 
Belonged to my great-great-grand- 
father. 


you... 











Mrs. Pomeroy (Nodding): American 
Provincial. 
Miss TINKLETON: No, registered Dem- 


ocrat. The old man made that 
chair. Over a hundred years ago. 
Mrs. Pomeroy (Persuasively): We 


must not be sentimental at a time 
like this. (Resolutely) I’ll give you 
five hundred. 
Miss Tinkieron (Shocked): Oh, no! 
Mrs. Pomeroy: Seven hundred, fifty. 
Miss TINKLETON: Why, ] never 


Mrs. Pomeroy (Firmly): My final 
price. One thousand dollars! Not 
one cent more. 

Jerry (Loudly): Sold! Sold to the 


little lady with the rocks in her head! 
I mean — sold! 

Miss Tinkieron (//appily): One thou- 
sand dollars! I — I can’t believe it! 

Mrs. Pomeroy (Beaming): The chair 
will look lovely in the den. 

Mr. Pomeroy (Unhappily): What 
den? If you buy any more stuff like 
that, we won’t be able to afford the 


house. (Shrugs) Well, anyway, I 
might have a good thing in this 
play. It’s a different theme. 

Jerry: Brother, you have no idea! 

Miss Tink.ieron: Now, I’ll be able to 
pay Mr. Vanderwater. He’ll not be 
able to close Lazy Daze. 

Mr. Pomeroy: Great! Our play has 
a villain, and everything! 

Ranpy: But I think we’ll have to hunt 
around for someone to play Kent’s 
role! (Everyone laughs.) 

Mr. Pomeroy (To his wife): C’mon, 


Hildegarde. Let’s get back to our 
seats. (They leave stage via apron 
stairs. EKupuemia, Jerry, Kay, 


tanDY, Miss TINKLETON and Pris- 
CILLA extt center.) 

CRENSHAW (Dramatically to Mrs. 
Purpps): I seek your daughter’s 
hand. (Cow moos offstage.) 

Brut (Shaking head): And this, folks, 
is where I came in! (He winks at 
audience as curtain closes.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Lock, Srock, AND BARREL 


Characters: 6 male; 6 female 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Mrs. Phipps, Kay, and Mr. Cren- 
shaw wear appropriate Victorian costumes. 
Randy wears a Victorian butler’s costume. 
Priscilla wears a Victorian maid's costume 
with a pocket. Miss Tinkleton and Jerry 
first appear in appropriate modern dress; 
later, both change into women’s Victorian 
costumes similar to Kay's costume. 
EKuphemia wears her hair in braids and is 
dressed in a plaid shirt and blue jeans. 
Bill, Kent, Mr. Pomeroy and Mrs. Pomeroy 
wear appropriate modern dress. 

Properties: Dinner pail, tray, glasses, rolled- 
up script, a “frog,”’ check, and pillow. 

Setting: A Victorian drawing room ‘‘set” on 


the stage of Miss Tinkleton’s barn. There 
are doors to the garden upstage center. 
Other entrances are located at left and right. 
The furnishings are rather seedy and anti- 
quated, typical of props often found in 
summer stock theatres. A sofa is located 
at downstage center. A rather ugly wooden 
love seat stands a little to the left of center 
doors. If desired, a section of the drawing 
room set may be omitted, revealing a bare 
wall, wings, and rear of barn. If possible, 
there should be steps leading to the 
audience and two vacant seats in the front 
row for Mr. and Mrs. Pomeroy. If a stage 
is not used for the production, an appro- 
priate aisle should be made through the 
audience for the Pomeroys’ entrance, and 
chairs should be provided for them. 
Lighting: No special effects. 





Aladdin Steps Out 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
(A Play for Book Week) 


Characiers 

FaruEr, Fred 

Moruer, Agnes 

GRACE 

JESSIE 

BoBBy 

Monster MAN FROM Mars 

ALADDIN 

D’ ARTAGNAN 

Rosin Hoop 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

Prerer PAN 

Boy Pivor 

SuprRLock HotmsEs 

ANNOUNCER, voice from television set 

Time: Early evening. 

SerrinG: A living room. 

Ar Ruse: Jessre sits on hassock and 
GRACE on small chair watching TV. 
Bossy is sprawled on sofa upstage 
center reading a comic book. Faruer 
is seated at right looking at newspaper. 
Music and voices can be heard 
coming from TV but not loud enough 
to interfere with lines of play. After 
a moment, FaruEr looks at his wrist 
watch. 

FaTHER (/rritably): Where’s your 
mother? 

Bossy (Without looking up): Out. 

Faruer: Of course she’s out. I know 
that. Jessie, Grace, where is your 
mother? 

Jessie (Without turning from TV): It’s 
Wednesday. 

Fatuer: What’s Wednesday got to do 
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with it? Don’t we eat on Wednes- 
day? I’m hungry. 

Bossy: So am I. 

Grace (Turning): Shh, please, we can’t 
hear. It’s her club meeting, Dad. 
And I just heard a car door. Some- 
one must have given her a ride home. 

Farner: Club meeting. A fine thing! 

Moruer (Enters right and stands for a 
moment looking at the others and tap- 
ping her foot. She wears hat and coat): 
We never read — never read 
never read. No one reads. 

Farner: Agnes, where have you been? 
And what are you talking about? 
We all supper. We're 
hungry. 

Moruer: Don’t mention food to me. 
What we all need is food for the 
mind. Oh, I’m so upset. That man 


want our 


certainly opened my eyes. 

Grace: What man, Mom? 
are you so late getting home? 

Moruer: Because he talked so long. 

Faruer: Please, Agnes, who talked so 
long? 

Moruer: Mr. Bertram Janis. He’s 
an authority on books. What’s the 
world coming to, he said. No one 
ever reads any more. And we don’t. 
Look at you — 

Faruer: What do you mean? 
reading. 

Jessie: Well, of course Grace and I 
are watching TV — 

Bossy: I’m reading. 


And why 


I’m 














Morner (Going to Bossy and looking 
at comic book): Yes, and what are 
you reading? A comic book — bad 
print, bad pictures, poor taste. 
(Looking at book scornfully) The 
Monster Man from Mars. 

Farner: Well, J/’m_ reading 
reading the newspaper. 

Moruer: So you 


I’m 
are. (Going to 
Faruer and taking the newspaper) 
And what part of the newspaper? 
(Holding it up) The comic page! 
(Pointing at bookcase right) And look 
Books gathering 
(She leafs through newspaper 


at our bookcase. 
dust. 
as she talks.) Never opened. That’s 

Mr. Janis 
said. And do you know what’s going 
to happen to the world if this keeps 


exactly what sertram 


on? 
Farugr: I haven’t the faintest idea. 
Morner: Well, I'll tell you 
all turn 
gibbering idiots 


we'll 
Into 
The Age of the 


into ignoramuses. 


Boob is upon us. 

Bossy (Sitting up for the first time): 
The age of the who, Mom? 

Moruer: The boob, the idiot. (T'urn- 
ing back a page of paper and pointing 
to article) Here — here’s Mr. Ber- 
tram Janis’s speech in print. And 
it’s just as he says. If everyone just 
keeps on watching TV, and looking 
at comics, and going to movies, and 
not reading anything — well, we’ll 
cook our own goose. 

Fatrurr: I wish someone would cook 
me a goose — or maybe just a fried 
egg. I’m so hungry. 

Mornuer: Stop talking about food. 
That’s the trouble with us. We 
think of nothing but material things 


cooking, running the business, 


running the house. And the rest of 
the time we want someone to enter- 
tain us; we sit watching TV. 

Jessie: Gee, Mom, are you burned up! 
You ought to get a soap box. 

Morner: Maybe you're right, but 
someone’s got to do something. Look 
at you girls. You’re just spectators. 
From the minute you get home 
from school, you watch TV. 

Grace: But Mom, there are some 
good things on TV. 

Moruer: But you never watch those. 
Besides, you sit in front of that TV 
set entirely too much. 
will petrify. 

Borsy: But Mom, we’re hungry! 

Moruer: Very well, then, if you’re 
hungry, I’ll fix dinner, but you'll 
have to have a little food for your 
brains first. Here, Fred, you read 
this aloud to the children. (She 
shoves newspaper into FaTuEr’s hand. 
He sits up a little and takes it.) 

Orners: Oh, Mom .. . (Etc.) 

Moruer: No, I want you to hear 
everything Mr. Janis said. (Point- 
ing to books in case at right) Think 
of all the good books you could be 
reading. (Going quickly right and 
pointing to different volumes as she 
names them) All these new books 
you children have never opened. 
Bobby, here’s the new book Grandma 
gave you last Christmas. The Boy 
Pilot. You should be reading that. 
And all the classics we used to love, 
Fred. The Three Musketeers, Robin 
Hood, Alice in Wonderland, Peter 
Pan, Sherlock Holmes. (She takes 
book from shelf and opens it.) And 
Arabian Nights with Aladdin and 
his wonderful lamp. 


Your brains 











Bogsy: What’s so wonderful about his 
lamp? 

Moruer: See, you don’t even know. 
He has a magic lamp. All he has to 
do is rub it and his every wish 
comes true. 

Bossy (Derisively): Magic lamp. The 
Monster Man from Mars has an 
atom ray gun. It goes (Arm out 
straight and pointing) Bazzzzz bzzz 
bzzz, and everybody’s dead. Boy, 
am I glad he’s not loose around here. 

Morner (Exasperated. She places 
Arabian Nights open on top of bool:- 
case): Atom ray gun. (Goes quickly 
to Bossy takes comic book away from 
him and starts upstage left) Well, you 
needn’t worry. The Monster Man 
from Mars isn’t going to be around 
here from now on! (She slams comic 
book into wastebasket upstage left. 
She starts downstage toward TV as 
loud commercial comes from TV.) 

Vorck From TV: The soap that 
washes, cleans, cleanses, whitens, 
brightens, purifies, disinfects — 

Moruer (She has reached TV and 
turns it off): Now, listen to your 
father. (She exits left.) 

Grace: Oh dear. 

Jessie: Dad, do we have to? 

Fatuer: If we expect to get anything 
to eat I think it would be best. 
(Children all settle back glumly as 
FaTHER begins reading slowly and 
monotonously) Ladies and gentle- 
men, the Age of the Boob is upon us. 
We shall soon be inarticulate and 
the works of our beloved authors 
but faint memories. I ask you, in 
how many homes does one look in 
vain for the literature of the ages, 
only to find the telephone book, or a 
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comic book, not even in most cases 
a cook book. It is inconceivable that 
. . . (He looks up and sees all the 
children nodding heads, almost asleep. 
He opens his mouth as though to 
speak to them, then frowns, yawns, 
reaches up and pulls out the light, 
nods and falls asleep as paper falls 
to floor. The stage lights dim so 
that just the outlines of the sleeping 
figures can be seen. After a few mo- 
ments silence, Farner snores loudly. 
Bossy stirs, reaches up and turns on 
light near him and stage lights come 
up bright again.) 

SopByY (Arm straight pointing 
around room): Bzzz, bzazz, bzzz, 
Man from Mars. Bzzz, bazz, bazz 

FaTHER (Sits up straight, blinking): 
Robert, what’s the matter with you? 

Bossy: I’m the Man from Mars. 

Fatuer: Well, don’t be. 

Grace (Trying to stand up): Oo-ow 

Jessie (Rising slowly): Ouch! 

FaruHer: What’s the matter with you 
two? 

Grace (Trying to bend her legs): I 
can’t bend my legs. I can’t stand up. 

Jessie: I’m stiff too. I'll help you, 
Grace. (She takes hold of Grace's 
hands and pulls her to her feet. 
Grace keeps her legs straight and 
walks around stiff-legged.) 

Grace: My, I don’t know why I got 
so stiff. 

Fatuer: Well, as your mother says 
you do sit there watching that tele- 
vision a lot. 

Jessie: But Dad, it’s only been a few 
minutes. 

Fatuer: Well, I don’t know — I feel 
a little strange. It seems longer 
than that. 


oul 








Bossy: Yeah, bzzz, bzzz, it seems ages, 
bzzz, bzzz, since Mom went out to 
fix dinner. I’m hungry, bzzz, bzzz. 

Moruer (Offstage in sing-song voice): 
Dinner is ready, dinner is ready for 
all my little ones. Dinner is ready. 

Jessie: Here comes Mom now. 

Grace: But she sounds so strange. 
(Moruer, no longer wearing hat and 
coat, enters left, carrying a tray with 
several botiles of pills on it and a 
cardboard menu. She walks slowly 
and languidly.) 

Bossy (Delighted, shouting): Bzzz, 
bzzz, Man from Mars, bzzz, bzzz, 
dinner is ready. Hooray, bzzz, bzzz! 

Faruer: Robert, stop that racket. It 
sounds like gibberish. 

Moruer (Speaks slowly in sing-song 
voice): Of course, and it is. I said 
we'd all talk gibberish. (She goes to 
Bossy and pats his head.) My dear 
little man from Mars. You'll feel 
better when you’ve had your dinner. 
(She puts tray on a table and picks 
up menu.) And see what Mother 
has for you tonight. (She reads.) 
Your choice of roast beef, steak with 
onions, Boston baked beans, roast 
loin of pork with apple sauce and 
sweet potatoes, and all sorts of pies 
and desserts. 

Jessie: But Mom, where is all this 
food? 

Moruer: Why Jessie, here, of course, 
on the tray. 

FatTuer (Rises and goes to Moruer): 
My —my dear, are you all right? 

Moruer: Certainly I’m all right. Why 
do you ask? 

Grace: But Mom, you said dinner. 
Where are al] the plates and — and 
things? 


Moruer: Plates. (Little laugh) My 
dear, I didn’t think you could re- 
member plates. Oh dear, sometimes 
I almost wish I had dishes to wash 
again. 

Fatuer: Well, don’t you have? 

Moruer: Why, Fred, and you ask if 
I’m all right. You know we haven’t 
had dishes since we started using 
these capsule meals. 

Fatruer (Looking at tray): Oh — oh, 
80 that’s it. 

Moruer (Smiling and patting FaTuer’s 
arm): Yes, dear. This is the year 
2000, remember? 

Farner (Annoyed): No, I don’t re- 
member anything of the sort. The 
last thing I remember we were read- 
ing a speech by Mr. Bertram Janis. 

Grace: Yes, Mom, all about how we 
ought to read more. 

Moruer: Ah, yes, that was many, 
many, Many years ago. 

Faruer: It was not. (Quickly picking 
up newspaper) The article is right 
here — it was right here. (He leafs 
through paper frantically.) Why, it’s 
gone. Mr. Janis’s speech is gone! 

Moruer: Naturally, you don’t expect 
them to keep on publishing it year 
after year, even though he was so 
right. Look at the date on that 
paper. 

Faruer (Looking at top of page): 2000, 
the year 2000 — but I can’t believe 
it. (He throws paper on floor and 
goes to TV and turns it on.) That 
must be a misprint in the paper. 
We'll see what’s on television. 

Voice From TV: The soap that 
washes, cleans, cleanses, whitens, 
brightens, purifies, disinfects — 

Farner (Turns off TV triumphantly): 








You see? You see? The same old 
commercials! 

Moruer: Of course, the same old com- 
mercials. They'll never change. 

Farner (Frowning): I suppose you're 
right. 

Grace: But Mom, you’ve changed. 

Jessie: Yes, Mom, you always moved 
so fast and you were full of pep. 

Morner: Yes — yes, I did. But I 
finally gave up. I tried but there 
was nothing I could do. Now, we 
don’t need brains any more or pep 
either. Well, what do you want for 
your dinners? 

Bossy: Well, Mom, if they’re all pills 
what's the difference? Bzzz, bzzz. 

Farner: Never mind, Robert . . 
(Nervously) My dear, I— I'll take 
the pork roast. 

Moruer: Very well. (Taking pill from 
one of the bottles and putting tt on 
table near Farner) And how about 
you girls? 

Grace AND Jessie (Nodding their 
heads): We — we'll take the same. 

Borsy: Bzzz, bzzz, me too, I guess. 

Moruer (Puts three more pills on the 
table): There they are. You can eat 
them when you’re ready. I had the 
roast beef. (She picks up tray.) 
Well, I haven’t any dishes to wash 
but we’re practically out of break- 
fasts and lunches. I'l! have to make 
a list of pills to order from Dr. 
Fizendagle in the morning. (She 
starts left.) Oh, Mr. Bertram Janis 
was so right. The Age of the Boob 
is upon us. (Monster Man From 
Mars gives loud foolish laugh from 
offstage. Moruer waves hand airily 
toward upstage): And that sounds like 
Mr. Boob himself. (She exits left. 
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Monster Man laughs again. FaTrHEr 
and children all back toward right 
and look upstage left.) 

Grace (Frightened): M — Mr. Boob? 

Jessie: I — I’m frightened. (Monster 
MAN steps on stage near wastebasket. 
He wears an ugly mask and points 
his ray gun around as he laughs again.) 

Orners (Backing further right scream- 
ing): Oh — oh — look! (E£t.) 

Grace: What — what’ll we do? 

Farner: He — he sounds like a boob, 
but he looks like a monster. 

Bossy: He is a monster! It’s the 
Monster Man from Mars! He must 
have got out of the wastebasket. 

Jessre: He’s horrible. Dad, do some- 
thing! 

Fatuer: Uh — yes. (Stepping forward 
a little toward Monster Man) Stop 
staring at us, you idiot. 

Bossy (Ezcitedly): Dad, Dad, be 
careful. He'll shoot you with his 
atom ray gun! 

Grace: Ohbh, he’s pointing it right 
at us! (They all back upstage 
a little out of range as MonsteR Man 
waves his gun wildly around.) 

Monster Man (Laughing) : Bzzz, bzaz, 
bazz! 

Bossy: He’l! wipe us all out. (ALADDIN 
appears suddenly from behind up- 
stage end of bookcase, carrying his 
magic lamp.) 

ALapDDIN: Hail, good people. 
be afraid. I am here. 

Grace (Staring): Who — who are you? 

Avappin: Aladdin. Your mother left 
the book open so I just stepped out. 
And there is nothing to fear because 
I have my magic lamp. 

Bossy: Magic lamp? That won’t do 
any good. He’s got an atom ray 


Do not 








gun. And he’s a monster — the 
Monster Man from Mars. 

Avappin: Aha, an ugly looking brute. 
Perhaps he is dangerous. What 
we need are some brave men to 
withstand him — like Robin Hood 
and D’Artagnan. (/e holds up his 
magic lamp in one hand and rubs it 
with the other.) Oh, Jinni of the 
magic lamp, send me brave char- 
acters from books. Send out the 
book characters! 

Ropin Hoop (Offstage right): D’Ar- 
tagnan, my good friend. Forsooth, 
tis good to meet again. 

D’ARTAGNAN (Offstage): I bid thee the 
same greeting, Robin Hood. 

Auappin: You see, they come. Two 
of the bravest men who ever lived — 
Robin Hood and D’ Artagnan! (RoBin 
Hoop and D’ARTAGNAN enter right 
at upstage end of bookcase with arms 
around each other's shoulders. All 
book characters enter and exit at the 
same place.) 

Rosin Hoop: What ho, our friend 
Aladdin, the Jinni from your magic 
lamp brought us word you needed 
help. 

Axappin: You speak truly. Yonder 
monster menaces these poor people. 
The Monster Man from Mars, they 
call him. He must be slain or driven 
away. (Monster Man _ laughs, 
pacing back and forth) 

Rosin Hoop: You call for help for 
such a doltish lout? Wait until I 
fit an arrow to my trusty bow. (He 
takes arrow from quiver.) 

D’ARTAGNAN (Drawing his sword): 
Why wait? I’ll run him through in 
no time. 

Rosin Hoop: You and that overgrown 
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skewer of yours. Well, you go first 
and when you fail, I’ll pierce him 
with an arrow from where I stand. 

D’ARTAGNAN (Angrily): Overgrown 
skewer! Best watch thy tongue, my 
boasting friend. (Turning toward 
Monster Man) 

Bossy: Be careful, Mister, he’s got an 
atom ray gun. 

Rosin Hoop (Fitting an arrow to his 
bow): Fear not, infant. I’ll not let 
him come to harm. (Monster Man 
laughs again and points gun toward 
D’ ARTAGNAN.) 

D’ARTAGNAN (Rushing toward Mon- 
sreR Man): On guard. Monster, 
your end is near. 

Monster MAn (Swinging his gun in a 
circle about four feet in diameter): 
Bzzz, bzzz, bzzz, bazz. (As he swings 
it, D’ARTAGNAN lunges at him with 
his sword but never gets close enough 
to reach him, and his sword goes to 
either side of the imaginary circle.) 

Rosin Hoop (Laughing): What ho, 
my friend, hast lost thy skill? 
(Starting to raise his bow) Make way 
for one with better aim. 

D’ ArRTAGNAN (Backing away) : Tis pass- 
ing strange. I strike as always but 
my blade ne’er enters the circle of 
his weapon. (He backs wpstage right.) 

Rosin Hoop: Oft have I shot an arrow 
into a tree and then split it with 
the second. I shall not miss. 

Monster Man (Laughs and waves his 
gun in a wider circle): Bzazz, bzazz, 
bzzz. (Rosin Hoop raises his bow 
and aims at Monster Man. He 
pulls the string but cannot let go.) 

D’ ArtaGNaN (Laughing) : Now, who has 
lost his skill? Split an arrow at a 
hundred paces — you and your darts. 





Rosin Hoop (Angrily): Call not my 
arrows darts. They have always hit 
their mark. "Tis the circle he weaves 
with that weapon. We cannot pene- 
trate it. 

Grace: But | don’t understand. He 
shoots at you with that gun and it 
doesn’t hurt you. 

ALApDIN: That is easily explained. We 
are immortal. We shall live forever 
in our books. But these modern 
weapons are more powerful than 
ours. (Monster Man laughs and 
turnsgun toward family tn the corner.) 

Jussre: But we're not in books. We're 
not immortal. 

Faruer: He'll kill us! He’ll kill us all! 

D’ARTAGNAN (As he and Rosin Hoop 
and ALADDIN step in front of them 
and stand with arms held high): Fear 
not, sir, we shall protect you. 

Monster Man (Aiming straight at 
them, laughing): Bzzz, bzaz, bzzz, 
bzzz. 

ALADDIN: But this helps not. We can- 
not stay here forever. (He looks 
right as ALice IN WONDERLAND 
enters.) Why, if it isn’t Alice in 
Wonderland. 

Auice: Hello, everybody, what’s hap- 
pening? And Aladdin, Robin Hood, 
and D’Artagnan, why are you all 
standing like the scarecrow in the 
Wizard of Oz? (They all lower arms.) 

ALADDIN: To protect these mortals 
from this Monster Man. He 
threatens them. 

Monster MAN (As he laughs and waves 
his gun, others quickly put arms up 
again): Bazz, bazz, bazz. (As he 
puts gun down, others put arms down.) 

ALADDIN: You see what we're up 
against. 
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Auice: Dear me, yes. Well, maybe I 
can help. 

Bossy: Huh, you're only a girl. What 
could you do? 

Auice: That shows how little you 
know. I’m a most remarkable girl, 
let me tell you. I can walk right 
through a looking glass. Or I can 
eat a cake and grow to be nine 
feet. high. 

D’ArRTAGNAN: That would be of no 
avail, lass. My strength is as the 
strength of ten and I fail to harm 
him. 

Auice (Taking bottle from apron pocket) : 
Well, I’ve brought my bottle of 
shrinking liquid along. Maybe we 
can shrink him. When I took some, 
I got so little my chin was almost 
on my toes, 

Rosin Hoop: Ay, marry, but we can’t 
get near him, lass. Even my arrows 
go astray. 

Perer Pan (Jumps on right): Hello, 
everybody, what seems to be the 
trouble? Maybe I can help. 

Jessie: But who are you? 

Auice: My, my, such ignorant people, 
this is Peter Pan. Hello, Peter. 

Perer: Hello, Alice. 

Bossy: But he’s not even grown up 

FATHER: Quiet, Bobby. I’m sorry my 
children don’t know you, Peter. How 
do you do, it’s a long time since we 
met. 

Peter: Yes, it must be. 
remember you. 

Farner: I expect not. 
is from Never-Never Land. 
never does grow up. 

Bossy: Well, then, what could he do 
against the monster? 

Perer (Boastfully): What could I do, 


I don’t even 


Bobby, Peter 
He 














you say. I’ll fly him away to Never- 
Never Land and let the pirates and 
redskins feed him to the crocodile. 

Boggy: Fly him? 
plane? 

Perer: Airplane? Whatever that is, 
I don’t need one. I just jump on the 
back of the wind and away I go. 

Rogin Hoop: A fine idea, my lad, but 
you'll have to capture him first. 

Perer: No, I won’t. (Holding up his 
pipes) I'll just play my pipes like 
the Pied Piper and he’ll follow me. 
(Monster Man laughs.) 

A.appIN: I fear it will not work, Peter. 
You can tell by that laugh he has 
not brains to follow anyone. 

D’ArTraGNAN: And _ besides, boy, he’s 
from another planet, and doubtless 
never read of the Pied Piper. 

Perer: Dear me, I suppose you're 
right. My, I do feel sorry for people 
who haven’t had a chance to read. 
(There is a loud sound of airplane 
roaring off right. All turn and look. 
Sound stops suddenly and Boy Pitor 
runs onstage.) 

Boy Pivor: Hello, everyone. (Looking 
at book Well, I know 
most of you, but I’m new among you 
so you probably don’t know me. I’m 
the Boy Pilot. 

Borsy: Why, you must be from the 
book Grandma gave me last Christ- 
mas. 

Boy Pivor: Yes, I am, and I could see 
what your trouble is as I circled for 
a landing. That Man from Mars is 
dangerous. 

ALADDIN: So we have discovered and 
any advice you can give us will be 
most welcome. His powerful weapon 
has held us back. 


Where’s your air- 


characters ) 


Boy Piwor: Yes, I know, the Martians 
are way ahead of us in that par- 
ticular phase of atomic research. 
Our atom ray guns are still in the 
blueprint stage. 

Perer: Atomic research, blueprint, 
it doesn’t make sense. But if you 
know so much, what are you going 
to do about it? 

Boy Pitor: Not a thing. There’s no 
defense against the atom ray as yet. 

Avice: Well, he seems to know what 
he’s talking about, and it sounds no 
more mysterious than lots of things 
I’ve seen. What do we do next? 

ALADDIN (Looking off right): I don’t 

but here 


know, comes Sherlock 
Holmes. Mayhap he can solve the 
problem. 


Sueriock (Enters right): Did I hear 
the word problem? My business is 
to solve problems. (Seeing MONSTER 
Man) Good gracious, what an 
extraordinary creature. (MONSTER 
MAN laughs.) An interesting char- 
acter, isn’t he? 

Grace: Oh, he’s not that at all, Mr. 
Holmes. He’s a terrible monster 
from Mars, and if you can do any- 
thing to get rid of him, we’ll all be 
thankful. 

SuHerLock: Pray calm yourself, Miss. 
Sherlock Holmes never fails. 

AtaAppIN: I hope you are right, Mr. 
Holmes. We have all tried to no 
avail. 

SuHeriock (Looking at all of them): 
Indeed, very extraordinary, and a 
most distinguished company you 
are. (MonsTeR MAN laughs. Suer- 
Lock turns and looks at MONSTER 
Man) Ah ha — there is the first 
clue. That laugh betrays a lack of 











mental ability. Obviously, this is a 
case requiring the power of mind 
over matter. I must examine him 
more closely. (He takes magnifying 
glass from pocket and polishes it with 
handkerchief, then holds glass to his 
eye and stalks slowly toward Mon- 
sTER Man.) 

Bossy: Look out, Mr. Holmes, he’s 
got an atom ray gun. 

SuHertock (Waving his arm behind 
him): Silence, please. (They all 
watch as he advances slowly toward 
Monster Man, who raises gun and 
points it at SHERLOCK.) 

Monster Man: Bzzz, bzzz, bzzz. 

SHEeRLock: Most extraordinary, most 
extraordinary. (He continues to ad- 
vance and MonsteER MAN lowers gun, 
drops arms to his sides, and backs up 
a step. Suervock walks right up to 
him and examines him closely with 
his glass, then turns and walks right 
again.) 

Faruer: By George, he’s done it, he’s 
subdued the beast. 

SHERLOCK: | wish, sir, that I could say 
that were true. He is momentarily 
stunned by my unusual actions but 
will soon be as dangerous as ever. 

Boy Piwor: Well, sir, what did you 
discover? 

SHERLOCK: Most interesting, most in- 
teresting. The body is composed of 
substances entirely foreign to this 
world, but the strange part is that 
there is a distinct smell of cheap 
printer’s ink. I can’t account for it. 

Bossy: But I know what that is, Mr. 
Holmes. 

SHerRLock (Smiling): 
pray enlighten us. 


Indeed, then 
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Bossy: Because he came out of a 
comic book. 

SHEeRLocK: A comic book. I’m afraid 
not, boy. There’s nothing funny 
about this character. 

Bossy: Well, who said there was? 

SnHeriock: But you said comic book. 
That means a funny book, an 
amusing book, a comical book 

FatHer: Oh, no, not these days it 
doesn’t, Mr. Holmes. A comic book 
may be full of monsters or gangsters 
and horror or crime, but it’s hardly 
ever humorous. 

SHeriock: Most interesting, I shall 
have to make a study of the subject. 
Of course, in my day children didn’t 
read that sort of thing. 

Faruer: No, sir, but Bobby is right. 
The monster did come out of a book, 
if you can call it that. 

Bossy: Sure, and — and that’s why 
you can’t hurt him. He’s just like 


the rest of you book people. He’ll 
live forever. 
ALApDDIN: The youth is right. We are 


helpless against the man. 

SHERLOCK: So it would seem, but let 
us not give up. In my most baffling 
cases when solution has seemed im- 
possible, I have found that a review 
of the entire evidence has produced 
results. Let us employ the process 
of elimination. First, I have done 
my best and failed. What 
you, D’Artagnan? 

D’ARTAGNAN: My sword touches him 
not. 

SHERLOCK (Points at others in turn): 
And you, Robin Hood? 

Rosin Hoop: My arrows go astray. 

SuHerRiock: And you? 

Auice (Shaking her head): No. 


about 








Suer.ock: And you? 

Prerenr: No, sir. 

SHervock: And you? 

Boy Pivor: No soap. 

Suervock: By that I suppose you 
mean you can’t do anything either. 

Boy Pivor: Yes, sir. 

Suervock: And finally you, Aladdin? 

ALappIN: I my 
Sherlock. I rubbed the magic lamp 
and called for help. 

SHertock: Ah, yes, you did. Now, 

(He strokes 

his chin and paces back and forth 

frowning. Others all watch. Then he 

suddenly smiles.) 1 have it, I have it. 


have done best, 


give me time to think. 


Aladdin, you used your lamp to call 
us all to help. Why, the solution is 
simple. 

Farner: But Mr. Holmes? 
Please don’t keep us in suspense. 

Suer.ock: As I often say to my friend, 
Dr. Watson, it’s elementary, my 
dear Watson, elementary. Aladdin, 
you used the magic lamp to bring us 
all here. 

A.appIn: Yes, I did. 

Suervock: Then why can’t you use it 

Whisk 

him back to his own planet — or 

er, book. 


how, 


to take the monster away? 


his own 
Avappin (Smiling): It can be done. 

Let us further 
rublnng) 


time. 
Oh 
Jinni of the magic lamp, convey this 
creature to the planet Mars. (As 
they all watch, Monster Man laughs 
loudly and turns and rushes off left.) 

D’ ARTAGNAN: Bravo, Aladdin. 

Rosin Hoop (Laughing): Forsooth, I 
ne’er have seen such a hasty exit, 
and I must exit too, back to Sher- 
wood Forest. 


waste no 


(Raising lamp and 


D’ArtaGNan: I, too, must go and tell 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis of this 
adventure. (He puts arm around 
Rowin Hoop’s shoulder and they exit 
right.) 

Auice: I must be going, too, or I'll be 
late for the Mad Hatter’s tea party. 
(She exits right.) 

Perer: And I must hurry to report to 
Pirate James Hook. He'll want to 
hear of this strange affair. (He exits 
right.) 

Boy Prtor (Waving): So long, every- 
body, nice knowing you. (He exits 
right.) 

Suervock: I’m delighted to have been 
of some small assistance. Goodbye 
to you all. (He exits right.) 

ALappIN (Starting toward right): And 
the time has come for me to go, also. 
(He stops near end of bookcase and 
turns as FATHER speaks.) 

Farner: But Mr. Aladdin, we owe so 
much to all of you. I wish we could 
do something to repay you. You’ve 
saved our lives. 

ALappiIn: Well, sir, it seems we did. 
And you can do the same for us. 
Our very lives depend on people like 
you. As long as someone continues 
to read about us, we shall remain 
immortal. When you open our books 
and read out tales, we come to life. 
(He raises lamp and rubs it.) Oh 
Jinni of the magic lamp, convey me 
to my home in the Arabian Nights. 
(He backs quickly offstage right.) 

Grace: They’re — they’re gone 

Jessie (Pointing toward bookcase at 
unseen book): Look at the book. 
Look at the book! It’s closing! 
(They all watch, gesturing amazement.) 

Grace: There — it’s shut! 








Bossy: Well, I guess Aladdin is home 
all right. 

Faruer (As they all start back toward 
their original places and settle down 
again): Yes, he is, and I hope we’ve 
all learned a lesson from this fearful 
experience. 

Grace: I'll say, let’s do as Mom says 
and spend more time reading. 

Jessre: But — but supposing we can’t? 
You heard what Mom said. No- 
body needs brains any more. We’re 
still in the Age of the Boob. It’s 
too late to get into the habit of 
reading. It’s the year 2000. 

Bossy (Excitedly): That’s right, and 
that means that the Monster Man 
from Mars can get loose again if any- 
one opens his book. 

Grace: Bobby, don’t you dare. 

Bossy: Don’t worry, I’m through with 
him. 

Farner: The Monster loose again. A 
terrifying thought. But we are 
still in the year 2000 and I don’t 
know how we can get back. I’m 
afraid we're lost. 

Bossy: I know, let’s call Aladdin. 
(Jumping up and running right) He 
can send us back. 


Orners (All rise and watch Boppy 
closely): Of course he can. (Etc.) 
Bossy (Opens the book): Aladdin, 


Aladdin, we need help again. (After 
pause) Aladdin, please, we want to 
go back, we don’t want to be in the 
year 2000. (After a longer pause he 
turns.) Gosh, it didn’t work. (He 
slumps on sofa again and others all 
sit down sadly.) But he said he'd 
come if we opened the book. 
Farner: Well, son, I’m afraid we're 
out of luck. We've paid so little 


attention to the book characters for 
so many years that they don’t 
know us well enough to answer 
when we call. 

Bossy: Yeah, I guess you're right. 
It’s too late. And I’m still hungry. 

Fatruer: Now you mention it, so am I. 
(He rises and picks up the pills.) 
So I suppose we may as well eat, even 
though all we have are these pills. 
(He hands one to each of the girls.) 
Here, girls, a nice roast pork dinner. 
(They solemnly swallow the pills and 
FatuHer takes one, handing last one 
to Boppy.) Here, son, don’t spill 
the gravy on your shirt. 

Bossy (Taking his pill and looking at 
it): Gravy, where’s the gravy? (He 
swallows it.) 

FatTHer (Sitting again): I don’t know, 
son, but it must be there somewhere. 
Maybe it got covered with the apple 
sauce. (He yawns.) My, my, eating 
a large meal always did make me 
sleepy. (He yawns again.) I think 
I'll take a nap. (He closes his eyes, 
leans back, and goes to sleep. Bossy 
sprawls back again and shuts his eyes.) 

Grace: I’m sleepy, too. (She begins to 
nod and closes eyes.) 

Jessie: Me, too. (She goes to sleep. 
After a long pause with Farner snor- 
ing evenly, Moruer’s natural voice is 
heard offstage, calling.) 

Moruer: Come on, all of you, soup’s 
on. (The others all stir a little and 
groan and grunt in their sleep. 
Moruer enters left.) Well, where are 
you all? I thought you were so 
hungry. I’ve got stacks of waffles 
and maple syrup. 

Bossy (Rousing and sitting up dazedly): 
Gee, waffles and maple syrup. But 








Mom, we just had pork roast. 
Morner: Pork roast? Don’t be silly. 
Fatuer (Sitting up and rubbing his 

eyes): Yes, my dear, very delicious. 

(He yawns.) Not as good as yours 

though and the sweet potatoes could 

have been done more — (He yawns 
again.) 

MorueEr: Sweet potatoes? There’s not 
a sweet potato in the house. 

Grace: Of course not, Mom, they were 
in the pills. 

Jessie (Yawning): That’s right, Mom, 
they were in the pills. It’s the year 
2000, remember? 

Bossy (Waking up more): Sure, Mom, 
and did you miss the excitement! 
Aladdin was here, and D’Artagnan, 
and Robin Hood, and Alice and 
Peter, and the Boy Pilot, and Sher- 
lock Holmes, and they chased away 
the Monster Man from Mars. 

Morner (Smiling): Did they really? 
You must have been dreaming. 

Grace: I guess I was too. I dreamed 

_my legs got so stiff from watching 

TV that I couldn’t bend them. 
Jesste: Well, I dreamed that Bobby 

went around talking gibberish. 

Moruer: My goodness, you must have 
all fallen asleep for lack of food. 
Bobby dreamed about all the book 
characters that I’d been talking 
about and you girls dreamed about 
Mr. Janis’s speech. What happened 
to you, Fred? 

Fatuer: Oh, for one thing, I dreamed 
that you weren’t yourself. You came 
floating in here talking about the 
year 2000 and the Age of the Boob. 
It was most unpleasant. 

Moruer (Laughing): Well, I’m sorry, 


my dear, I suppose I shouldn’t have 
scolded you so much, but I did so 
want you to read that article. 

Fatuer (Picking up paper): Ah yes, 
that’s what started it all. (Looking 
at paper) As Sherlock Holmes would 
say — very interesting, very in- 
teresting. You know I think that 
after we finish those waffles, I’ll 
renew my acquaintance with Sher- 
lock. 

Grace: And I want to read about 
Alice. 

Jessie: I think I’ll like Peter Pan. 

Borsy: What about the Boy Pilot 
and the Three Musketeers and Robin 
Hood? How can we tell where to 
start? 

Moruer: My goodness, Mr. Janis 
certainly must have done a good 
job. Why don’t we pick something 
to read aloud? Then we can all 
enjoy it. 

Fatruer: An excellent idea. 

Bossy: Sure, and I know. Why not 
start with Aladdin and his magic 
lamp? 

Faruer: It shall be done. I’ll do the 
reading from the comfort of my 
easy chair. (Turns bridge lamp on) 
By the light of our own magic lamp, 
Aladdin in all his glory will appear 
before us. But first — (He rubs 
lamp.) Oh Jinni of the magic lamp, 
serve us some waffles. (He puts arm 
around Moruer and starts with her 
toward left. All laugh as they exit.) 

Bossy: Hooray — waffles and then 
Aladdin and his magic lamp! (Cur- 
tain.) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 96) 
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Vicky Gets the Vote 
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Vicky Deang, Campaign Chairman 

Bos Licutner, Candidate for Junior 
Mayor 

Jim, Campaign Manager 

Uncie Jor, State Senator 

Mr. DEANE 

Mrs. DEANE 

Epira 

CARL 

Arcuy 

GEORGE 

THELMA 

FRANK 

Mrm1 

Serrine: The Deane living room. 

At Rise: Vicky Deane is holding a 
meeting of the Lightner Campaign 
Committee. Ten boys and girls are 
scattered around the room. 

Vicky: I think we have everything 
under control. The posters are up 
and you will distribute the tags to- 
morrow. I think they look very nice. 
Edith, will you please write a letter 
to Mr. Zinn and thank him for 
printing them for us? 

Epiru: I never knew being secretary 
for a Campaign Committee could 
be so much work. 

Vicky: That’s because we’re really 
doing this campaign up right. 

Bos: I certainly want to thank every 
one on this committee for working 
so hard. If I win, I’ll owe it all to 
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this committee, and especially to 
Vicky. We're sure lucky to have 
the niece of a state senator as our 
Campaign Chairman. 

Vicky: I don’t know about that, Bob. 
But I’ve heard Uncle Joe say that 
one of the most important things 
about a campaign is to keep the 
candidate’s name before the public 
as much as possible. 

Bos: And that slogan — “Light the 
Way with Lightner!” That’s really 
keen. 

Car.: You're just lucky to have a name 
that was so easy to fit into a slogan. 

Tuetma: Yeah. Polly Douglas did the 
best she could with her slogan, but 
yours really means something. 

Arcuy: “Golly! Vote for Polly!” 
She’ll never win with that slogan. 

Vicky: It takes more than a slogan to 
win an election. The most important 
part of our campaign is tomorrow’s 
rally in assembly. That’s why I 
called this special meeting, so we 
could have a practice. 

GeorGce: We’re really going to show 
that Junior High bunch we mean 
business. 

Frank: We'll make ’em sit up and 
take notice! 

Mii: Those Junior High School kids 
think we’re just a bunch of babies! 
But we'll show them a thing or two. 

Vicky: Our stunt will fall flat as a 








pancake unless we keep it an ab- 
solute secret and pull it off as a big 
surprise. Now, let’s run through it 
just the way we'll do it tomorrow. 
Mimi, you stand over there by the 
light switch and turn off the lights 
(Mimi goes to switch) 
Everybody set? 


on cue. 


ALL: We're set. 


Vicky: Then, here we go. Jim, as 
Bob’s Campaign Manager, you'll 
make the first speech. 

Jum (Coming forward and addressing 
the audience): Mr. Chairman, Mem- 
bers of the Faculty, and Student 
Body: As you all know this is the 
first time in the history of Valley 
View School that the lower grades 
have participated in a school elec- 
tion. The Junior High School De- 
partment has conducted elections 
for Mayor, Assistant Mayor, Com- 
munity Clerk, Treasurer and Council 
Members ever since the school was 
established. But now for the first 
time the Elementary Division is to 
take part in the voting and also 
elect a Junior Mayor, Junior As- 
sistant Mayor, Junior Community 
Clerk, Junior Treasurer and a Junior 
Cabinet. This is a great step forward 
in making our school a democratic 
school, and we Elementary pupils 
feel a keen responsibility. We have 
made every effort to secure the best 
possible candidates for every office. 
As Campaign Manager for the office 
of Junior Mayor, I am very proud of 
my candidate. In the six years 
that he has been enrolled in Valley 
View he has held a perfect attend- 
ance record. Last year he received 
a merit award as the pupil who had 


made the greatest progress in his 
class, and he also received the 
Junior Citizenship Award. My can- 
didate is not only an outstanding 
student, but he is active in sports, 
and is a member of the Elementary 
School orchestra. Outside of school, 
he takes part in Boy Scout activities 
and is well liked and respected in his 
neighborhood. If you vote for my 
candidate you will be doing yourself 
and your school a favor. I now pre- 
sent my candidate for Junior Mayor 
of Valley View — Robert Lightner. 
(On signal from Vicky, the house- 
lights go off and every child on stage 
turns on a flashlight which he waves 
in time to the music of “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp.”’) 


Au (Singing): Light, light, light the 


way with Lightner! 
Bob’s the boy who’s here to stay. 
Vote for Lightner and you'll see 
What a great school this will be! 
Vote for Lightner on the big Election 

Day! (During the song, Mrs. 
Deane, Mr. Deane and Uncie Joe 
enter. When lights go on at end of 
song, they applaud.) 


Uncie Joe: Very fine! Very fine, in- 


deed! 


Mr. Deane: What in the world are 


you youngsters doing here in the 
dark? 


Mrs. Deane: Oh dear, Vicky, I hope 


we haven’t interrupted your meet- 
ing! 


Vicky: Why, Uncle Joe! (Running to 


him) Where in the world did you 
come from? 


Uncie Joe: I’m just on my way to 


Philadelphia, and thought I’d drop 
in for a visit with my favorite niece. 











nice 


That was mighty 
What’s it all about? 
Vicky: Oh, Uncle Joe! 
just the right time. 

midst of an election! 

Mr. Deane: Here we go again, Joe! 
That’s all she talks about! She must 
have gotten her political ideas from 
you! 

Uncie Jor: What sort of election? 

Vicky: For the first time in history, 
the Elementary Pupils at Valley 
View are taking part in the general 
elections, and we’re allowed to have 
our own Junior Officers. Uncle Joe, 
I’d like you to meet our candidate 
for Junior Mayor, Bob Lightner. 
Bob, this is my Uncle Joe I’m always 
talking about, Senator Ames. 

Uncie Jor: Glad to meet you, young 
fellow. 

Bos: Thank you, sir. I’ve never met a 
real senator before. 

Uncie Joe: Well, maybe | won’t be a 
real senator any more after Election 
Day. I’m in the midst of my cam- 
paign right now, you know. 

Vicky: We’re betting on you, Uncle 
Joe. 

Uncie Jor: That’s one thing about 
elections, Vicky, you can never be 
sure till the last vote is counted. 

Bos: That’s what I keep telling Vicky, 
but she’s so dead sure we’re going 
to win that she won’t even listen. 

Uncie Joe: What was all that singing 
when I came in? 

Georce: That was our campaign 
stunt for the rally tomorrow. Each 
candidate is allowed a two-minute 
speech by his Campaign Manager, 
a stunt of some kind and a two- 
minute speech of his own. 


singing. 


You came at 
We're in the 
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Tuetma: Vicky made up the stunt and 
the song. 

Arcuy: “Light the Way with 
Lightner!” That's Bob’s slogan. 
Uncie Joe: Very good. Very good. 
And what about his speech? I 
think I’d like to hear it. As one 
campaigner to another, maybe I 

can give you some tips. 

Vicky: Thanks, Uncle Joe. We were 
just getting to that part. After the 
Campaign Manager makes his 
speech, we have the stunt with 
flashlights, and then Bob speaks. 
Go ahead, Bob. 

Bos: Mr. Chairman, Members of the 
Faculty and Fellow Students: You 
have all seen the 
bulletin boards and heard my cam- 
paign slogan: “Light the Way with 
Lightner.” But there is one thing 
I would like to point out to you. In 
the stunt which you have just seen, 
one flashlight would not have been 
very effective. Each light is small 
and flickering by itself. But all the 
flashlights, working together, made 
a good, strong beam. And that’s 
the way it is with this election. I 
cannot light the way to good school 
government by myself. It will take 
all of us, working together, to do 
that. If lam elected Junior Mayor, | 
promise I will do everything in my 
power to secure the cooperation of 
all grades and all classes, so that, 
together, we can light the way to a 
better, happier Valley View School. 
(All applaud.) 

Uncte Joe (Clapping Bow on the 
shoulder): Excellent, young man! 
Excellent! Some day I should like 
to have you on my platform. 


my posters on 





Vicky (To committee): Well, gang, it 
looks as if our rehearsal has been a 
success, Now, remember, not a word 
to anyone about this. Keep your 
flashlights out of sight till the very 
last minute. One blink at the wrong 
time would spoil the whole thing. 

Aui: O.K. We understand. 

Mr. Deane: Perhaps Uncle Joe has 
something to say to your committee. 

Aut (Applauding): Speech! Speech! 

Uncie Jox: Well, boys and girls, 
Election Day has always been a 
great day for Americans. In the 
past, it was a day of torchlight pro- 
cessions, fireworks and great cele- 

It’s only natural that 

should make Election 

ted Letter Days 
because so many Americans fought 
and died to secure the right to vote 
in a free election. 


brations. 
Americans 
Day one of their 


tight now, you 
young folks are experiencing the 
first thrill of an election in which 
you have the right to vote. Some day 
you will have the same right as an 
American citizen. I hope all of you 
will learn to appreciate and preserve 
that right. Election Day is the one 
day of the year when we are truly 
equal, when we all have equal power. 
tich man, poor man —— every man’s 
vote counts the same. That is why 
it is so important to cast it wisely. 
Our great American poet, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, expressed this 
same thought in the poem entitled: 
The Poor Voter on Election Day. 
“The proudest now is but my peer, 
The highest not more high: 
Today of all the weary year, 
A king of men am I. 
Today alike are great and small, 
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The nameless and the known, 
My palace is the people’s hall, 
The Ballot-Box my home.” 

(All applaud.) 

Bos: That was a fine speech, Senator 
Ames. I'll always remember it. 

Uncie Joe: Thank you, Bob. 

Vicky: Thanks, Uncle Joe. (To com- 
millee) And if there is no 
further business, I declare the com- 
mittee meeting adjourned. (Com- 
mittee exits with “Good-bye,” “See 


now, 


you tomorrow,” “So long,” ete. Bos 
and Jim remain.) 

Bos: Thanks, Vicky, for all your help. 

J: I’m sure the stunt will go off with- 
out a hitch. If anything else turns 
up, I'll eall you. 

Bos: It was wonderful to meet you, 
Senator Ames. The best of luck 
in your campaign. 

Jim: That goes for me too, sir. 

Uncie Joe: The same to you, boys. 
And remember this, Bob, win or 
lose — you’re still going to serve 
that school with all that’s in you. 

Bos: Right, sir. Good-bye, Mr. Deane. 
Thanks, Mrs. Deane, for letting our 
committee meet here. 

Jim: This house has really been our 
campaign headquarters. 

Mrs. Deane: We're always glad to 
have Vicky’s friends here, boys. You 
know that. 

Mr. Deane: And we wish we were 
young enough to vote, Bob. Maybe 
when you grow up and run for some 
town or state office, we’ll still have 
a chance to vote for you. 

Bos: Thanks a lot. Good-bye. Vicky. 
See you tomorrow. (zit Bos and 
Jim.) 

Uncie Jor: Well, Vicky, I hope your 








candidate wins. He’s a fine boy. 

Vicky: Oh, he’s bound to win, Uncle 
Joe. He just can’t lose. 

UncLte Joe: Don’t say that, child. 
Anything can happen in an election. 

Vicky: But he’s the best candidate. 
He really is, Uncle Joe. He has all 
the qualifications. 

Unc ie Jor: It’s still up to the voters 
to elect him. 

Mrs. Deane: I’ve never seen Vicky 
so enthused about anything as this 
election. 

Mr. Deane: I think it’s a good thing. 
These boys and girls need to know 
how elections are run, how cam- 
paigns are conducted, and what it 
means to be a voter. 

UncLte Jor (Sitting down. Vicky 
perches on arm of chair): Yes, Fred, 
no American is too young to learn 
that every voter has a public trust 
which is both a privilege and a 
responsibility. 

Mrs. Deane (Sitting down): How is 
your campaign shaping up, Joe? 
Unc ie Joe: Pretty well. It all depends 
now on how well we 

getting out the vote. 

Vicky: What do you mean, Uncle Joe? 
“Getting out the vote?” 

Unc ie Jor: Getting people to the polls 
to cast their votes on election day. 

Vicky: But doesn’t everybody vote? 
That is— everybody who is old 
enough? 

Uncie Joe (With a laugh): I only wish 
they did, Vicky. In the last Presi- 
dential election only sixty-two and 
seven-tenths percent of the voting 
population actually went to the polls. 

Mr. Deane: And that was a Presi- 
dential election. Last year at our 


succeed in 


local primaries only thirty-five per- 
cent of the voters cared enough about 
our city government to turn out. 

Vicky: But why not? Why doesn’t 
everybody vote? 

Uncie Joe: Lots of reasons: sickness, 
lack of interest... 

Mrs. Deane: Some people I know just 
can’t be bothered. They forget it, 
or have other things to do. 

Vicky: But how could you forget about 
such a thing as voting? 

Mr. Deane: You’re all steamed up and 
excited, Vicky, because this is your 
first big election. It’s the first time 
you’ve had the right to vote. 

Uncie Joe: As a matter of fact, I 
doubt if all the pupils in your school 
will vote in your election. 

Vicky: But they must! They’ve got 
to! 

Mr. Deane: Oh no, they don’t have 
to vote. Nobody’s going to make 
them vote. How they vote, or 
whether they vote at all is a matter 
of individual decision. 

Uncie Jox: Don’t look so worried, 
Vicky. Although it’s really some- 
thing for us grownups to worry 
about. The United States has the 
lowest percentage in the world of 
eligible voters who actually vote. 

Vicky: But Uncle Joe! That’s terrible! 

Uncie Jor: It’s not very good. .. But 
maybe when you grow up, you and 
your friends will take voting more 
seriously. At least, you're getting a 
good start in your school. (Looking 
at watch) Sakes alive! It’s later than 
I thought. Here it is— time to 
leave, and I haven’t told you why 
I came. 

Vicky: You said it was to see me. 








Uncie Joe: That’s exactly right. I 
came to ask to borrow Vicky for 
next Tuesday afternoon. 


What for? 


Uncie Joe: To sit on the platform 


Vicky: Borrow me? 


with me at the big rally in Capital 
City. 

Vicky: Oh, Uncle Joe! That would be 
wonderful! But what about school? 

Mr. Deane: I think such a trip would 
come under the heading of an edu- 
cational experience. 

Uncie Jor: Besides, they’re going to 
open the new bridge at Capital City 
and I’m privileged to invite the lady 
of my choice to cut the official silver 
ribbon when I make the speech of 
dedication 

Vicky 


citi tid nl > 


Hopping up and down u ith ex- 
Oh, Mother ! 


Mus. Deane: I think it’s wonderful 


May I go? 


that Uncle Joe asked you, dear. 
What do you think, Fred? 

Mr. Deane: I think it’s quite an 
honor. 


Ill 


pick you up next Tuesday morning. 


Uncie Jor: Then it’s all settled. 


Mrs. Deane: That will give me time 
to finish your new dress, Vicky. 
Uncie Jor: Now I must be on my way. 
luck your campaign, 
Vicky, and I’ll see you Tuesday. 


Good with 

Vicky: Oh, Uncle Joe, I can hardly 
wait! I’m ready to die of excite- 
ment! The election on Monday and 
this on Tuesday. (Hugs herself with 
delight) It’s simply super! 

Mr. Deane: I'll see you out to the 
car, Joe. 

Uncie Jor: If you want to get in touch 
with me in the meantime, I'll be 


at the Washington House in Capital 
City. 
Vicky: Good-bye, 
thanks a million. 
Mrs. Deane: We'll try to make you 
proud of her, Uncle Joe, I’m sure 
she’ll do her very best. 


Uncle Joe, and 


Uncie Joe: I know she will. That’s 
why I asked her. This young lady 
is beginning to have a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward public affairs. 

Vicky. (All exit but 
Vicky. Phone rings and she answers.) 

Vicky: Hello. Yes, this is Vicky. Oh, 
hello, Bob. No, I haven’t seen the 
paper. Ours hasn’t come yet. What? 
What furnace are you talking about? 
What? But they can’t do that! 
They simply can’t. Jim 


Good-bye, 


enters 
waving evening paper. ) 

Jim: Vicky, have you seen the paper? 

Vicky (At phone): Wait a minute, 
Bob, Jim just came in. O.K., Ill 
call you later. (Hangs up) 

Jim: Boy oh boy! 
news! 


Here’s some good 

Listen to this: “Pupils of 
Valley View to Have Extra-Long 
Weekend. School Closed Friday to 
Tuesday to Install New Furnace!” 
Now there’s something that happens 
once in a lifetime. 

Vicky: But they can’t do that! 

Jim: Why not? They’ve been waiting 
for the new parts for that furnace 
for weeks. Now we have a day off! 

Vicky: But, Jim, that means the 
election will postponed from 
Monday to Tuesday. 


be 


Jim: So what? It won’t make any real 
difference. 

Vicky: But it makes a difference to me. 
I won’t be here Tuesday. 








Jim: You won’t be here? 
Where are you going? 
Vicky: I’m going to Capital City with 

Uncle Joe. 

Jim: Well, you’ll just have to tell him 
you can’t go. You’ll have to be here 
to vote. 

Vicky: But, Jim, I can’t. I’m going to 
sit on the platform with Uncle Joe 
at the big rally. I’m going to cut the 
ribbon at the new bridge dedication. 
It’s terribly important. 


Why not? 


Jim: Well, it’s not as important as this 
election. Your Uncle Joe himself 
said nothing was more important 
than voting. 

Vicky: But, Jim, what’s one vote more 
or less? Bob can win the election 
without my vote. 

Jim: What kind of talk is that, Vicky 
Deane? You know this is going to 

That Polly 
Douglas will pull a lot of votes, 
especially in the fourth and fifth 
grades. You don’t want her to win, 
do you? 

Vicky: Of course not, but... 

Jim: Then stay home and vote. Good 
grief! You’re the Campaign Chair- 
man. You can’t walk out now. 

Vicky: But my work is finished. I’ve 
done everything I can do. The 
posters are out, the tags are ready 
to be distributed. I’ve written all 
the speeches, the stunt is ready for 
tomorrow. There’s really nothing 
else for me to do. 

Jim: Except vote! And that’s the most 
important part of the whole election! 
(Enter Mr. and Mrs. DEANE) 

Vicky: Well, I can’t help it. I’m not 
going to let Uncle Joe down. 


be a close election. 
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Mrs. Deane: What’s this about letting 
Uncle Joe down? 

Vicky: Oh, Mother, they’re postponing 
our election all on account of an old 
furnace! 

Mr. Deane: A furnace? What furnace? 

Jr: It’s all in the paper, Mr. Deane. 
The parts have come for the school 
furnace and they’re closing down 
from Friday till Tuesday in order 
to install it. 

Mr. Deane: Well, it’s about time that 
furnace was repaired. 

Vicky: But, Daddy! I 
won't be here to vote. I’ve got to 
go to Capital City with Unele Joe. 

Mr. Deane: You don’t exactly have 
to go, Vicky. Nobody’s making you. 

Vicky: You mean you don’t want me 
to go? 

Mr. Deane: I mean you must decide 
for yourself. Uncle Joe gave you an 
invitation ... not an order. 

Mrs. Deane: Uncle Joe would under- 
stand, Vicky. He knows how much 
this election means to you. 

Vicky: But, Mother, I can’t give up 
that marvellous trip just to stay 
home and vote! 

Mr. Deane: Plenty of men in our 
shop who live out of town give up 
a whole day’s pay in order to go 
home and do their duty as American 
citizens. 

Vicky: But that’s different. 

Jim: What’s different about it? We're 
citizens of our school, aren’t we? Is 
this a real election to you or are you 
just playing games? 

Vicky: Of course, it’s a real election. 
Haven’t I worked as hard as any- 
body to get Bob Lightner elected 
Junior Mayor? 


It 


means 





Jim: Sure you worked hard as long as 
it was what you wanted to do and 
you were having fun. Now, when 
you have something better to do — 
you forget all about your wonderful 
right to vote in a school election. 

Mr. Deane: Whether it’s a school 
election or a community election, 
Vicky, voting is a serious business. 

Jim: What will Bob think if you duck 
out on election day? 

Vicky: Bob doesn’t need my one poor 
little vote. 

Jim: Suppose everybody felt that way 
about it? Besides, your Uncle Joe 
said an election’s never won till the 
last vote is counted. 

Vicky: It’s Uncle Joe I’m thinking of. 

Jim: Your Uncle Joe’s a great guy. My 
Dad says he’s the best senator this 
state ever had. He’s really doing 
his best to serve his country. And 
somehow, I don’t think your Uncle 
Joe would want anybody sitting be- 
side him on that platform who would 
walk out on his job as a voter. 

Vicky (Thoughtfully): Maybe you're 
right, Jim. Maybe you're right. 
(Sitting down at table.) I guess I 


just didn’t think it through. (Picks 
up paper and pen and begins to 
write. There 1s a short pause.) 

Mrs. Deane: What are you writing, 
Vicky? 

Vicky: Is Capital City spelled with 
an al or ol, Daddy? 

Mr. Deans: It’s al, Vicky. 


Jim (Looking over her shoulder): “Dear 


Uncle Joe: I’m sorry about the trip 
to Capital City, but our election 
has been postponed until Tuesday 
and you can understand that I 
MUST be here to cast my vote.” 
(Pounding her on the shoulder) Good 
for you, Vicky. You’re really the 
greatest! 

Mr. Deane: Uncle Joe was right, 
Vicky, when he said you were 
really developing a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward public affairs. 

Mrs. Deane: I think this will make 
Uncle Joe prouder than if you cut 
all the ribbons on all the bridges 
between here and California. 

Vicky: Someone else can cut the ribbon 
but no one else can cast my vote! 
(Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Vicky Gets THE VoTE 
Characters: 8 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 


Properties: Ten flashlights, newspaper for Jim, 
paper and pen for Vicky. 

Setting: A comfortable living room furnished 
with a couch, chairs, tables, lamps, etc. A 
writing table or desk should be ioenainee, 
a telephone on a small table upstage. 

Lighting: The lights go off and then come up 
as indicated in the text. 
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Socrates Saves the Day 


by Marjorie B. Paradis 


Characters 

Trupy, a girl of fifteen 

OLIVIA, her sister, seventeen 

Matrie 

Hau 

GEORGE 

FRreD 

Buck Scumvutz, a Dutch milkman 

Winsted | 

ANTHONY 

Horatio KInGsiey, owner of “Broad- 

acres”’ 

Gus, the gardener 

Tre: A Saturday afternoon in lat 
August. 

Serrinc: Portion of the terrace at 
Broadacres, the handsome estate of 
Horatio Kingsley. A white iron table, 
four chairs and a settee are on the 
lerrace. 

At Ruse: Gus is lolling on the settee. 
His rake is propped beside him, his 
sweater is hanging over the back of 
the settee. He scowls at his discomfort, 
folds his sweater into a pillow and tries 
to stretch out, but the settee is too 
short. Getting up, he arranges two 
chairs in front of the settee and has no 
more than adjusted himself comfort- 
ably when he hears offstage voices. 

Trupy (Offstage): You’re sure it’s all 
right, Buck? 

Buck: Sure. We don’t do harm. (Gus 
jumps up, seizes the rake and is 
raking the terrace when Buck enters 


his small sons 
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holding two small children by the 
hand.) Hello, Gus. 

Gus: Hello yourself. 
carrying a large covered basket.) 
Having a picnic? It’s none of my 
business and maybe it’s the way 
guys act in Holland, but in the good 
old U.S.A. we work just as hard 
whether the boss is at home or in 
Africa. 

Trupy: Buck starts work at four a.m. 

Gus: That’s right, you’re in the dairy. 
Lucky dog, through already. Pity 
the poor gardener, his work is never 
done. 

Trupy: Seems to me most of this 
estate is wooded. 

Gus: Look at the lawn in front of you! 
(Gives a sweeping gesture) 

Trupy (Nods): A lot of crab grass, 
isn’t there? (Turns to Buck) What 
kind of grass do you have in your 
lawn, Buck? It looks like a golf 
green. 

Buck: Ja, it’s nice. Called creeping 
bent. If you want any, Gus - 

Gus: Not this year. Doubt if he’s 
back before January. 

Trupy: Where is Mr. Kingsley now? 

Gus: Africa, they tell me. Owns a 
castle like that, (Points right) and 
prefers living with the giraffes. 
(There is the sound of a Siamese 
cat cry.) Have you an animal in 
there? (Indicates basket) 


(Trupy enters 








Trupy: Yes, my Siamese cat. (Talks 
to basket) Just a little more patience, 
Socrates. (To Gus) We're going to 
make a movie about the French 

fevolution and we got Buck to let 
us come in here. It’s such a wonder- 
ful setting. Do you think it’s all 
right? 

Gus: Sure! Why not? 

Buck: Dat’s what I tink. And if the 
picture’s gut they’ll show it in the 
church. 

Gus: Want a leading man? 

Trupy Fred’s de- 

But we could use 
you in the mob scene. 

Gus (Shrugs): Probably even Brando 
didn’t start at the top. 
all this take place? 

Trupy: As soon as the kids get here. 
They were right behind us. 

Gus: And are you the star? 


(Laughs): Over 


capitated body. 


When does 


Trepy: Goodness, no! I have a pretty 
older sister. She’s to be a countess 
with my Siamese cat as her pet. 
(Speaks to basket) You poor darling, 
we'll soon be through. 

Buck (Looking left): I tink I see their 
red car tru the trees. 

Trupy (Also looks): That’s right. 

Shouldn’t take us more than ten 

Calls) Yoo-hoo! Hurry! 
The sun’s shining just right and the 
setting’s gorgeous! 

Marrit (Enters left trailing a scarlet 
negligee. 


minutes. 


She pauses mid-stage and 
gazes to the right at the invisthle manor 
house): Golly! 
isn’t it! 
Grorce (Follows Martie, carrying an 
armful of costumes and a bunch of 
rough clubs made from branches. He 


A regular castle, 


steps on the trailing negligee and 


Hav: Hallo, Gus. 


when Mattie starts to walk, it is 
yanked out of her arms): Oh, Mat, 
I’m sorry. Here, let me. (They 
stop to pick it up, bump heads and 
GEORGE spills all he is carrying.) 

Hau (Enters with movie camera. Looks 
about and nods): Some joint. 

Oxivia (Enters): That manor house is 
gorgeous! To think of it’s not being 
used! I could faint! 

You've got something there, 

If he’d just keep the 

servants at least they could enjoy it. 


GUS: 


young lady. 


Trupy: Oh, this is the gardener and 
he'll be a part of the mob if you 
want him. (Jo Gus) I forget your 
name. 

Gus: Gus. Augustus Martendale. 

Trupy: That’s my sister Olivia, and 
Mattie, and Hal, and George and 
Fred. (As Frep strolls in) 

Sure, we can use 
you and speaking of gardeners and 
gardens, we have a new idea, Buck. 

Buck (Who has seated his children on 
the settee and told them in dumb show 
not to move, turns to Hat): Ja? 

Hau: Would it be O.K. with you if we 
took the last scene over at your 
house? 

Martie: He has the most beautiful 
garden! 

Trupy: With all respect for elegance, 
I like your home, Buck, a million 
times better than that pile of stone. 
(She has set the basket on the table 
and the two little children watch it with 
fascination ) 

Ha: How about it, Buck? 

Buck (Nods and smiles): My little 
house in a movie! I like it. 

Oxrv1a: Let’s get into our costumes. 








Gus: Got a plot? Or do you just move 
around? 

GEORGE: Sure we've got a plot. Read 
it to him, Fred. 

Frep (Takes out a small piece of paper) : 
Time: French Revolution. Setting: 
the castle of the Countess du Lac. 
(Bows to Oxtvia) Castle is attacked 
by mob. They drag her out 

Oxivia: Clutching my darling roval 
Siamese cat. 

Frep: Then I enter, flashing my sword, 
and rout the mob. 

OxiviaA: You fling your cape about me 
and we flee. 

Trupy: How are you going to use 
Buck’s place? 

Oxuivia: That will be our grand finale. 
Robbed of the castle we seek shelter 
in a humble cottage. (Clings to 
Frep) My darling, I bring you no 
dowry but my regal pet. 

Frep: Count though I am, I count not 
worldly goods. 

Hav: Curtain. 

Gus: And I have to be one of those 
bums who swipes your castle? 

OuiviA (Smiles and nods): But maybe 
next into their 


time — (They get 


costumes. OLIVIA dons the negliges 
and drapes a scarf over her shoulders. 
Frep picks up a wooden sword and 
flings a 
Mattie and Trupy rumple_ their 
hair and bind red ribbons about their 


cape over his shoulders. 


foreheads.) 

Hav: Buck, you look too neat. 

Oxiv1a: So do the children. Did you 
remember to bring their skating 
caps, Buck? 

Buck: Ja. (Takes two red caps from 
his pocket and the children pull them 
on) 


Outvia: Let them go barefoot, Buck 
and pull up their dungarees. All of 
you, rub dirt on your faces and look 
rough. I’m going to see if the vesti- 
bule door’s unlocked. It would be 
very effective if the mob pushed 
their way inside. 

Trupy: Might as well take Socrates 
up with you. (Fxrit Oxtvia with 
basket. The others are rubbing dirt 
on their faces, the children take off 
shoes and socks.) 

GeorGE: Fraternity, equality, liberty! 

Marrit (Hands out clubs): Here, take 
these. 

Oxutvia (Offstage): Will I take all right 
from here? 

Haw (At far right, looks into camera 
finder): Sure thing. Sun’s just right. 

Oniv1A: Hurrah! The outer door isn’t 
locked. A big vestibule, too. 

Hau: Ready, actors? Remember I 
haven’t too much film, so make it 
snappy. 

Ouivia  (Offstage, 
Socrates, come back! Hear me, come 


cries in alarm): 
back! Socrates, Socrates! 

Trupy (Mournfully): Oh, 1 was afraid 
of that! 

Here, Soco! 

Haw: Crazy idea of Olivia’s, insisting 
on that cat. 

Stars 


(She exits right, calling.) 
Soco! 


Gus: will be temperamental. 


(The 
Gus, Buren, and Marri have bound 


mob, consisting of CG BORGE, 
red ribbons about their foreheads and 
made themse lves look 8 rough a8 pos- 
sible. The two children are barefoot 
All are provided 


start’ 


and wear red caps. 
with When do we 
Can’t wait all day. 
to do. 

Mr. Kinasiey (Enters from right un- 


clubs) 
I've got work 











noticed. He ia very angry.): What is 
this? A firemen’s carnival? (Gus 
takes one look at him and sneaks off 
left.) 

Haw (Coolly): No sir, we’re making a 
movie. 

Mr. Kinosuey (Sarcastically): Really? 
How interesting! 

Marries (Eagerly): Yes, it’s going to 
be awfully good. All about the 
French Revolution and everything. 

Frep (Advancing with a swagger): If 
you like, we could use you in the 
mob seene. (Indicates the ruffians) 

Mr. Kinositey: Thank Mister 
Whipper-snapper. Don’t you realize 


you, 


you are trespassing on my property? 


Hau: No! You’re not not Mr. 
Kingsley? 
Mr. Kincsitey: Must I prove my 


identity? Who gave you permission 
to romp all over my grounds? (Puts 
topcoat on chair) 

Buck Me. I! 
didn’t tink it would hurt notting. 

Mr. Kinostey: And who are you? 

Buck: I’m Buck Schmultz. (Pulls off 
red ribbon) | work for ‘you. 

Mr. Krxcsitey: Work? 
idea of work? 


(Greatly distressed): 


Is this your 

And I suppose you 
transported these ragamuffins in my 
station wagon? 

Buck: I had to bring back some milk 

I work in the dairy. 

Enters right, hand extended, 


cans. 
OLIVIA 
smiling ingratiatingly. She still wears 


er 


the trailing negligee and gauze scarf): 

I’m neighbor, Mr. Kingsley. 

Welcome back to your beautiful 

Had we known you were 
returning, we would never have in- 
truded. 

Mr. Krnesiey: Now that you know, 


a 


home. 
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get out. Go on, get going, all of you. 
(Buck hurries off, left, pushing the 
children ahead of him. Martie and 
GEORGE follow. Grorce holds his 
hands up as if a gun were at his back.) 

Trupy (Offstage): Soco! Here, Soco! 

Mr. Krinostey: And does that Tyro- 
lean Yodler belong to you? 

Oxuivia (Haughtily): She is my sister 
and she’s lost her cat. 

Mr. Krincstey: You mean you're 
using my estate for a pet farm? 

Frep: Not at all. The cat was a prop. 

Hau: It’s probably home waiting for 
her. (Calls) Hi, Trudy, we’re going. 

Trupy (Offstage): Don’t wait for me. 
I'll walk. 

Mr. Krncsriey: Tell her to get out 
immediately. 

Frep (Calls): Hi, Trudy, you’re told 
to stay not on the order of your 


going. 
Oxtv1A: Come on. I’ve never been so 
insulted. (Mr. Kinositey nods in 


satisfaction and exits right as OLIVIA, 
Hau and Frep exit left. They pass 
Buck entering stage) 

Frep: You’re brave. 

Buck: My kiddies’ shoes and socks. 
(He is picking them up when Trudy 
enters right.) 

Trupy: Oh, Buck, I hope this doesn’t 
do you any harm. 

Buck: It won’t do me no good. (The 
cat’s basket is hurled onto the stage. 
Mr. Kinosuey follows it.) 

Mr. Kincsitey: Take your lunch 
basket with you, if you don’t mind. 

Trupy: It’s not a lunch basket. (Picks 


it up) It’s for my cat who’s run 
away. 
Mr. Kincstey: Was that tawny 


animal a cat? The one with blue 








eyes and a cry like a baby? 

Trupy (Nods excitedly): Where did 
you see him? 

Mr. KinGswey: Sitting impudently on 
my steps. 

Trupy: Buck, I'll be right back. Wait 
for me in the car. (Exits right) 

Mr. Kinastey: As for you, Mr. Buck, 
you’re in the wrong business. Place 
for you is summer stock. 

Buck: Please, Mister, sir, I don’t 
understand. 

Mr. Kinosuey: In simpler terms, you 
are fired. 

Buck: Discharged? 

Mr. Krnosuey: That’s right. 

Buck: Please, sir, please. I have four 
little ones and your language, I do 
not speak it so well. 

Mr. Kinasuey: Too late to think about 
that. Using my place for a picnic 
ground! No wonder the grass is a 
disgrace. 

Buck: Ja, that it is, but it’s not my 
fault. Not have I so much as seen 
your house until ten minutes ago. 

Mr. Kincstey: That was once too 
often. The superintendent will give 
you two weeks notice. 

Buck: He will tell you I am 

Mr. Kinosiey: He'll tell me nothing. 
I do the telling around here. Now 
get along. (As Buck slowly exits, 
Trupy enters right carrying basket.) 

Trupy: I have the cat, Buck. I’ll be 
with you in a sec. (Goes to Mr. 
KINGSLEY) Please, Mr. Kingsley, I 
couldn’t help hearing — you know 
— about Buck. He didn’t mean any 
harm, truly he didn’t. 

Mr. Krinosiey: Young lady, I have 
reached my present position by 
making my own decisions. 


Trupy: This time you are doing a 
wicked thing. Goodbye, Mr. Kings- 
ley. (Starts to exit, head high. The 
cat gives its weird cry.) 

Mr. Krinostey: Hold on a second. 
What kind of a cat is that? 

Trupy: A Siamese. 

Mr. Krnosiey: Astonishing.  Re- 
minds me of the Sphinx. Astonish- 
ing and eerie. And horrible. 

Trupy: Not horrible. Exotic. 
afternoon, Mr. Kingsley. 

Mr. Kincsiey: Suppose I offered to 
buy that animal? It fascinates me. 

Trupy (With great dignity): Socrates 
is not for sale. 


Good 


Mr. KinGsiey: But I mean real money. 
Something that folds. Say five 
dollars. 

Trupy (Scornfully): Five dollars for a 
royal Siamese with a kink in his tail? 

Mr. Kinositey: Smart bargainer, eh? 
Suppose I doubled the offer? 

Trupy: No, sir. I wouldn’t sell him 
for any amount. (Looks Mr. 
KINGSLEY in the eye and says with 
dramatic emphasis) There are some 
things money can’t buy. (She ezits. 
Mr. KINGSLEY goes to topcoat hang- 
ing over chair and starts hunting in 
the pockets. While he is so engaged, 
Gus enters all smiles. 

Gus: Let me be the first to welcome 
you home, Mr. Kinglsey. 

Mr. Kinosiey: You one of my em- 
ployees? 

Gus: That’s right. Augustus Marten- 
dale. 

Mr. Kincsiey: Go find the super- 
intendent and tell him to bring me 
my house key. 

Gus: Yes, sir. (Sfarts to exit) 





Mr. Kinosiey: 


my car. 


Before you go, empty 


Gus (With less enthusiasm): Yes, sir. 
(He exits left. Mr. Kinosiey walks 
up and down, gazing out at the lawn, 
making clucking sounds of disgust. 
(Gus crosses stage from left to right 
carrying two battered suitcases.) Want 
everything out, sir? 

Mr. Kinosvey: Certainly. 
in the vestibule. 


Leave them 
Gus goes back and 
Mr. 
LEY sils in a chair and taps the table 
lo the 
car and brings a lng bag of groceries 


qe ls two more suitcases. KINGS- 


impatiently. Gus goes back 
with a bunch of celery sticking out 
Handle that carefully, I 
have some ripe melons in there. 


the top.) 


Gus: Yes, sir 

Mr. Kinositey: And tell the super- 
intendent to send me up milk, cream, 
butter, eggs, and vegetables. 

Gus: Yes, sir. (Exits right, returning 
in a minute ) 

Mr. Kinosiey: Get right off. I don’t 
want to spend my life here in the 
gutter. 

Gus: Yes, sir. (Starts to exit left) 

Mr. Kincsiey: One thing 
Which gardener is supposed to look 


more. 


after the house grounds? 
Gus: Why, er — Mr. 
Mr. Kinositey: You 
gardener? 
Gus: It’s been a hot, 


Kingsley, | am. 


call 





yourself a 


dry summer. A 
very bad summer. (TRrupy returns 
still carrying the basket.) 
Trupy (Nods at Mr. 
Hello, Gus. 
Mr. KINGSLEY 
an impatient gesture 


KINGSLEY): 


with 
: I'm about to 
give a repeat performance, and you 
didn’t like it before. Mr. 


Waves her aside 


Augustus 








Trupy: 


Trupy 


Trupy: 


Markingbird, or whatever your name 
is, you also are fired. 

Gus: Why, Mr. Kingsley! 

Mr. Krincsiey: The only honest day’s 
work you’ve done in a month is 
carrying my luggage just now. No 


arguments. Go find the super- 
intendent. 

Gus (Mutters): Try growing your own 
grass. (Mxits) 

Mr. Kinsey: Now as fo. you, young 
lady, I reveled in the belief you had 


actually departed. 


Trupy: I had. I got as far as the gate, 
and walked back. 
Mr. Kinostey: And were you afraid 


I’d be lonesome? 


Trupy (Shakes her head): I've de- 
cided to give you my cat. 
Mr. Kincstey: Money, money! The 


world’s gone mad over money. No 

one wants to work, but everyone 

wants to be a millionaire. They 
don’t realize a million dollars brings 

a million responsibilities. 

It’s a big responsibility 
and a big possibility. 

Mr. Kinositey: You’re full of high- 
sounding ideas, aren’t you? Like 
the one about not selling your pet 
for any price and here you are, a 
few minutes later, impatient to 
collect the ten dollars. 

: Oh no, I’m not sacrificing him 
for ten dollars. 

Mr. KINGSLEY: 
lady, 
ten hours a day six days a week for 
three and one-third weeks to earn 
ten dollars! 

But I’m not trying to sell 

Socrates. I’m offering him to you 

as a present if — if you'll only give 


Is that so? Young 
when I was your age I worked 





Buck Schmultz another chance. 

Mr. KinGsiey: Buck Schmultz? 
Sounds like a prize fighter? 

Trupy (Impatiently): You know who 
he is. Your dairyman. In exchange 
for Socrates, won’t you give him 
another chance? That’s all I ask, 
another chance. 

Mr. Krncsuey: Sorry, but I never put 
a man back in his job. Doesn’t work. 
Like trying to put an egg back in its 
shell. Why not sell Aristotle and 
give the money to your theatrical 
producer? 

Trupy: I never thought of that. 
(Severely) But Socrates is worth a 
lot more than ten dollars. He’s a 
bargain at twenty-five. 

Mr. Kincstey: Young woman, you'll 
do well in business. Now get this 
straight. If I buy your cat, don’t 
expect any sentimental stuff. I’m 
not sending him back. It’s a com- 
plete bill of sale. 

Trupy (Stiff-lipped): Yes, sir. 
derstand. 

Mr. Kinesiey (Takes out of his pocket 
a narrow checkbook, a fountain pen 


I un- 


and glasses): A checkbook is as neces- 

sary to me as my spectacles. (Puts 
on glasses) Your name? 

Trupy: Gertrude. Would you make it 
out to Butch? 

Mr. Kincsiey: No. Gertrude —? 

Trupy: Barton. 

Mr. KinGstey (As he writes): Pay- 
ment in full for Siamese cat named-? 

Trupy: Socrates. 

Mr. Kinasiey (Writes): Fool name 
for an Oriental animal. 

Trupy: I suppose it is, but on his 
legs he has brown socks, and I 
suspect he’d love to tease a rat. 
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Mr. KinGsiey: Sock-rat-tease! 
(Throws back his head and laughs) 
Pretty clever. (Gives her the check) 

Trupy (Folds check): I'm sure he'll 
love it here. He’s to the manor born. 
(She the basket Mr. 
Kinas.ey.) You can keep the basket 
and maybe you'd better not let 
him out of the house for a few days. 


sels heside 


He eats only at noon, raw chopped 
meat. Now I am going. 
Mr. Kingsley. Thanks. 
check) Goodbye, Soco, darling, it’s 
for the best. 

Mr. Kinasiey: How are you getting 
home? 

Trupy: I'll walk. 

Mr. Kinosuey: Far? 

Trupy: Not 
miles. 

Mr. Krnasuey: I’d drive you home, 
only I’m expecting my superintend- 
ent. That is, if the gardener ever 
bothered to tell him. 

Trupy (Turns suddenly full of ani- 
mation): I just happened to think! 
I know a wonderful gardener who's 
out of work. 

Mr. Kinositey: Do you run an em- 
ployment agency? 

Trupy (Laughs): 


Goodbye, 
(Waves 


so far— about three 


This man 1s really 
good. I could show you his grounds. 
Maybe you noticed a little house 
just across from your main gate? 

Mr. Kincsvey: I stopped the car to 
admire the place. What a lawn! 

Trupy: He uses creeping bent. 

Mr. Kincsiey: Why is a gardener like 
that out of work? 
gimmick. 

Trupy: He’s new here and he got in 
the wrong kind of work 

Mr. Kinastey: Oh, a jail bird? 


Must be some 




















Trupy: Oh, no, he’s honest and truth- 
ful and strong, a good churchman. 
And his name is Buck Schmultz. 

Mr. Kinositey: Why I forever 
hearing that name? You don’t mean 
the dairyman? 

Trupy (Nods): But if you hired him 
as a gardener you wouldn’t be trying 


am 


to stuff him into the same shell and 
I’m sure he’d prove a very good egg. 
Mr. Kinosuiey (Thoughtfully): I think 
80, too. But maybe he doesn’t want 
to be a gardener. 
Trupy: That’s what he was in Holland. 
Mr. Kinosiey: Let’s go nab him be- 
fore anyone else does 
Trupy: Goodie! Then he won't need 


this. (Holds up cheel 
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Mr. Krnosiey: He'll make more than 
he did in the dairy. (She tears up 
check.) So I do myself out of a 
Siamese cat. 

Trupy: That’s right. I’m reverting 
to my ideals. There are some things 
money can’t buy. (She puts the 
basket on the table and talks into it. 
Soco, darling, you understand, I’m 
not selling you. But in a few weeks 
I’m going to boarding-school. You 
and Mother don’t like each other 
very much but you'll love Mr. Kings- 
ley and you'll be in your element 

the 


Here's Socrates. 


here. (She pushes hasket toward 
Mr. KINGSLEY. 
A gift from me to you. 


THE END 


Curtain. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
SocRATES SAVES THE Day 


Characters: 8 male; 3 female. (The two smal! 
children may be girls, if desired. 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress The girls wear 
cotton dresses All of the actors except 
Mr. Kingsley may wear dungarees or 
khaki pants. Mr. Kingsley wears a business 
suit. 


large 
scarlet negligee 


Prope rv R ike and sweater lor (7us; 


covered basket for Trud\ > 


for Mattie; a bunch of clubs made from 
branches and a load of costumes (a scarf, 
a cape, a wooder sword red ribbons for 
(,eorge: movie camera tor Hal paper lor 
Fred; children’s red caps for Buck; dirt 
two battered suitcases and a big bag of 


groceries jor Gus; check book, fountain pen 
and glasses for Mr. Kingsley. 


Selting: A portion of the terrace of an estate. 
A white iron table, four chairs and a settee 
are on the terrace. The exit at left leads 
to the driveway, the one at right to the 
vestibule of the house. 


Lighting: No special effects. 











The Miraculous Tea Party 


by Jane McGowan 


Characters 

Minty, a lonely little girl 

Mrs. Stevens, her mother 

JANIE West 

Berry Ross 

Ruts Him. 

JANET StmMs 

Bitty Evans 

Tim Tracy 

Bup BILLINGs 

Tue SLEEPING BEAUTY 

WALTER, THE Lazy Mouse 

PINOCCHIO 

Dick WHITTINGTON 

BARTHOLOMEW CUBBINS 

Mary Poppins 
SerrinG: The front lawn of the Stevens 
There 


table to the right of stage center, and 


home. is a large umbrella 
six or seven small chairs standing near 
it. At downstage left, a few feet from 
edge of stage, is a picket fence. The 
boys and girls enter from left, from 


stage steps or from an_ entrance 
located in front of picket fence. 


Another exit at right leads into house. 
At Rise: Mrs. Srevens is seated at 
MINTY 
is pushing her doll carriage across 
the stage. She is dressed up in her 
mother’s hat, fur piece, and high- 


the umbrella table, sewing. 


heeled shoes. Her own shoes stand 
under table. 

Minty (To her doll): Suzabelle, you 
were a good baby! You never cried 


once while I was in the store. Dear 


me! We'll have to go back again. 
I’ve forgotten the eggs, and we must 
have eggs for supper. (Moves in op- 
posite direction) But if I go back to 
the store for the eggs, I won’t get 
home in time for supper, and then 
what will we do? (Reverses doll cart) 
Oh, well, I guess I'll just go home 
without them, and we’ll have tea 
and toast. 

Moruer (Looking up from her sewing): 
It’s a good thing you’re not cooking 
for Daddy. He would want more 
than tea and toast. 

Minty (Laughing): Yes, he would! 
He’d want fried chicken 
cream and chocolate cake. 
don’t have any of those things. 

Morner: I guess you and Suzabelle 


and ice 


But I 


will just have to go back to the 
shopping center. 

Minty (Coming to her mother): No, 
it’s too late! And anyhow I’m tired 
of playing grownups. (Sits 
and takes off shoes) Besides, my feet 
hurt! 
Takes off hat and fur prece.) 


down 
Slips into her own shoes. 


Moruer: Those shoes always hurt 
my feet too. 

Minty: What 
Mother? 

Moruer: Why don’t you cut out some 
paper dolls? 

Minty: I’m tired of paper dolls. 

Moruer: You could play with your 
blocks. 


shall I play now, 








Minty: I’m tired of blocks. 

Morner: You could play with your 
modeling clay. 

MINTY 
clay. 

Morner: Dear me! 


Crosaly): I'm tired of modeling 

You're tired of 
everything. 

Minty: I’m tired of playing by myself. 
I want someone to play with me. 
Why don’t I have anyone to play 
with, Mother? 

Mornuer: Because we just 
this We don’t ’ 
people vet But don’t worry You'll 


moved to 

town know anv 
make friends 

Minty: How? 

Morner: Oh, I’m sure there are some 
nice children in this neighborhood. 


When you see some of them, ask 
them to come in and play with you. 
Phone rings offstage Qh dear! 
There’s the telephone. I must 


answer it. (Puts down sewing and 
crus 
Minty: Mother made it sound so easy. 
(Walks to edge of stage and looks up 
and down.) I wish someone would 
come along right now. (Closes her 
eyes and clenches her fists tightly) I 
wish a wish, I make a bow (Makes a 
bow) I wish somebody would come 
right now. (As MINTY opens her 
eyes, BILLY Evans enters, whistling, 
Here 
Maybe he’ll come in 
To Bitty) Hello, 


I’m Minty Stevens. What’s 


and carrying a ball and glove.) 
comes a boy! 
and play with me. 
Boy. 
your name? 

Bitty: Billy Evans. 
you before. 


I’ve never seen 

Minty: That’s because we just moved 
here. Would you like to come in 
and play with me? 





Bi.y: Sorry, but I’ve got to play ball. 

Minty: I have a ball. I'll play with 
you. 

Bitiy: I ball — the kind 
only boys can play. Thanks anyhow. 
So long. (Ezit Brivy. 

Minty: Oh, dear! And he was such a 
nice boy. (As JANtiE West 

utth skipping rope) 

here’s much better luck. 


mean real 


ap- 
But 


Here comes 


proach 8 


a girl. (As Janie stops in front of 
her) Hello! We 
just moved here. What’s your name? 
JANIE: 


I’m Mintv Stevens. 


I’m Janie West. It’s a nice 
day, isn’t it? 
Minty: Would you like to come in 


and play with me, Janie? 
Janie: I'd like to, but I have to go to 
the store for my mother. 
Exits 
Minty: She might have asked me to 
Oh well! 
Three girls enter together, laughing 
and talking.) Hello, girls. I’m 
Minty Stevens. Wouldn’t you like 
to come and play in my yard? 
Ruta: We can’t now. This is Betty 
Ross, and Janet and I are going 
over to her house to look at tele- 
vision. I’m Ruth Hill. I live across 
the street from you. We watched 
you move in your new house. 
Minty: I hope we can be friends. 
We might even 
be in the same grade at school. 
Berry: I hope you’re in our room. 
Miss Gray is the teacher and she’s 
Now, come along, girls, 
(Girls 


See you 
sometime. 


go along! I'll try again. 


JANET: Sure we can. 


very nice. 
or we'll miss the program. 
exu. 

Minty: I'll try once more, and if I 
can’t get anyone to play with me, 
I’m going to go in the house and 











stay there! (Tim Tracy and Bup 
BILLINGS enter.) I’m 
your new neighbor, Minty Stevens. 
Tr: Hi! 
a long time. 


Hi, boys. 


This house has been vacant 

I’m glad somebody 
moved in. My name is Tim Tracy, 
and this is Bud Billings. 

Bup: Hi! 

Minty: Don’t you want to come in 
my yard and play for awhile? May- 
be my mother will let us have some 
lemonade and cookies. 

Bun: That sounds good. 
a hurry. 


But we're in 


Tim: Maybe some other time. 

Minty: Yeah, maybe some other time. 

Bup: We'll be seeing you. 

Minty: I hate the boys and girls in 
this town. I just hate them! They'll 
never friends with 
I’m going to ask my Daddy to move 
away from this horrible 
(Moruer enters carrying a big arm- 
load of books. Munry runs to her, 

Oh, Mother, Mother, let’s 


be me, never! 


place. 


crying.) 


move away from this town. Let’s 
go back where we came from. No- 
body will play with me! Not a 


single soul! 

Moruer (As she puts books on a table 
beside her chair): Now, now, Minty! 
Don’t take it so hard. You might 
be lonely for a little while, but it 
won't be long. As soon as you meet 
some of the children in town, you'll 
make friends. 

Minty: But I did meet some. I met 
a whole lot and not one would come 
in and play with me. Everyone had 
something else to do or some place 
to go. 

Moruer: They didn’t mean to be un- 
friendly or unkind. They’re just 


busy with their own little plans. 

Now as soon as you get acquainted 

and discover you have a lot of things 

in common, you'll be running in and 

out of each other’s houses just the 
way you did back in Park City. 
And 
forgetting about some of your old 
friends? 

Minty: All my old friends are back 
in Park City. 
now. 

Moruer: | don’t mean those friends, 
Minty. I old 
friends whom you've been neglecting 
lately. 

Minty (Driing her eyes): Who? 

Moruer (Reaching for a book): Well, 

The You 


spent her 


in the meantime, aren’t you 


They can’t help me 


mean some other 


here’s Sleeping Beauty. 


haven't time with 
lately. 


friend of yours, 


any 

And here’s another good 

Dick Whittington. 
And here’s good old Bartholomew. 
Remember how you used to laugh at 
The Five Hundred Hats of Bartholo- 
mew Cubbins? 

Minty: Yes, I remember. And you 
even remembered to bring Pinocchio 
and dear little Mary Poppins! And 
my darling Walter, Walter, the Lazy 
Mouse! Mother, you’ve brought all 
my favorites. 

Moruenr: In that case, why don’t you 
have a tea party? 
Minty: A tea party! 
have a tea party? After all, they’re 

just books! 

Moruer: Sh! Don’t say that! They 
might hear you! I’m going in the 
house and find some lemonade and 


How could we 


cookies while you set the table. 
Minty: You mean I should really seat 
the books as if they are guests? 














Moruer: Why not? You might find 
them the liveliest guests you ever 
had. (Rising) I’ll call you when the 
refreshments are ready. (zits) 

Minty: It seems funny to me, but it’s 
worth a try. If books are my only 
friends, I might as well entertain 
them. (Arranges books around the 
lable) Now let I'll put 
Pinocchio here, and Mary Poppins 
next. Mary’s such a great talker, 
she’ll keep Pinocchio entertained. 
Then next to Mary, I’ll put Bar- 
tholomew Cubbins! Oh, dear! I 
wonder how many hats he’ll be wear- 
ing! Next comes The Sleeping 
Beauty. Maybe she’ll feel funny 

the Prince, but 

there just isn’t room. Oh, dear! 

Where can I put Walter? The ladies 

might object to sitting next to a 

And if Dick Whittington 

his cat with him! 

Well, I'll just have to 

take the chance. 

around table) 


me see, 


coming without 


mouse. 
should have 
Gracious! 
Arranges chairs 
Dick Whittington goes 
next to The Sleeping Beauty and 
Walter next to Dick. As hostess, I'll 
sit between Walter and Pinocchio. 
Morner (From offstage Minty, the 
refreshments are ready. 
Minty: All right, Mother. I’m coming. 
Minty exits after placing the last 
lea table. Almost 
mediately Tuk SLEBPING Beauty and 
Dick WHITTINGTON enter.) 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 


chair al the im- 


Oh, 

I’m so sleepy, I can hardly 
keep my eyes open, but this must 
be the place. Where do we sit? 

Dick: Here are our place cards. (In- 
dicating books on the table) You sit 
right here and I am beside you. 


Yawning): 
dear! 
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SteePING Beauty: That’s fine. I 
heard Minty talking about inviting 
a mouse and I should hate to sit 
beside him. (They sit.) 

Dick: Yes, she’s invited Walter. Poor 
Walter! He’s a very nice mouse but 
so dreadfully lazy. 

Siteepinc Beauty: I hope he’s not 
too lazy to come to the party. 
(WALTER enters.) 

Water: Maybe I’m not so lazy as 
you think, Mr. Dick Whittington. 
I hope you didn’t bring that dread- 
ful cat of yours! 

Dick: No danger, Walter. You’re per- 
fectly safe. Sit down. I believe 
you know The Sleeping Beauty, 
don’t you? 

Wa rer: I’ve never had that pleasure. 
Charmed, I’m sure. (Sits) And don’t 
be nervous, Princess, I’ll try not to 
frighten you. 

SLEEPING Beauty: Thank you. You’re 
very kind. 

Watrer: Actually, it’s because I’m so 
lazy. It takes a lot of effort to 
frighten people, so I don’t even try. 

Dick: Here come Bartholomew Cub- 
bins and Pinocchio. Hello, you two! 

BarTHoLomew: Good afternoon, my 
friends. 


a 


This is a very happy oc- 
casion. (Takes off his hat and bows. 
There hat underneath.) 
You'll have to excuse my hats at 
the table. They just keep reap- 
pearing, you know. Is this my place? 

SLEEPING Beauty: 
me, Mr. Cubbins. 


over there. 


is another 


tight here beside 
Pinocchio, you’re 


Prnoccnio: There's an empty chair on 
either side of me. Who else is ex- 
pected? (Enter Mary Poppins) 

Mary Popptns: Here I am! I’m late, 











but you know I can never blow in 
without the east wind. 

Prvoccuto: Sit here by me, Mary, and 
tell me how you came this time. 

SLteePInc Beauty: Did you blow in 
on the tail of a kite? 

Dick: Or did you come on a rocket? 

Mary Poppins: Now 
You know I 
thing. 

Pinoccntio: That’s right. She doesn’t. 
Where’s our hostess? 

Water: I think she went inside for 
the refreshments. 


no questions. 
never explain any- 


I hope she re- 
members to bring a bite of cheese 
for me. (Munty enters with a tray 
of refreshments.) 

Minty: Oh, I’m so glad to see all of 
you! And to think every single one 
of you managed to come. 

BarTHoOLOMEW (Doffing his hat under 
which there is another): My dear 
Minty, we wouldn’t have missed it. 

Pinoccuio: It isn’t every day a puppet 
gets invited to a party. 

Dick: As Lord Mayor of London, I 
had to cancel several meetings but 
here I am. 

SLteePinG Beauty: The Prince and I 
are going to a great ball this evening, 
but I couldn’t miss talking over old 
times with my little friend, Minty. 

Minty: Was the East wind blowing 
today, Mary Poppins? Or how did 
you manage to get here? 

Mary Poppins: Ask me no questions! 

Dick: Remember, she never explains 
anything! 

Minty: And you, dear Walter, 
80 glad to see you. 

Water: I know what you’re think- 
ing, but it isn’t true. I am not too 
lazy to visit my friends. 


I’m 
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Minty: Oh, it’s so good to hear that 
word friend. Since we’ve moved 
to this horrible town, I don’t seem 


to have any friends at all... that 
is none except you loval Book 
Friends. 


BARTHOLOMEW: No friends? That’s a 
sad state of affairs. 

Prnoccnio: It’s making you unhappy! 

Dick: As Lord Mayor of London, I 
could pass a law requiring that the 
children of this town make friends 
with you immediately. 

SLEEPING Beauty: | ask my 
Fairy Godmother to cast a spell on 


could 


these children. 

Watrer: If I weren't so lazy, maybe I 
could do something. I really am a 
clever mouse, you know. 

Mary Poppins: Don’t brag, Walter. 
Maybe I can take things in hand 
here. 

Minty: Oh, could you, Mary? You 
always straightened out the Banks 
family, when they were in trouble. 

Mary Poprptns: Quiet! Let me think. 
(ALL are quiet while Mary thinks. 
MINTY passes lemonade and cookies. 
During this silence, Bitty Evans re- 
turns from his ball game. He stops 
in amazement and stares at the lea 
party.) 

Bitty: Wow! Will you look at that? 

JANIE (Entering with basket of gro- 

What are you 
Billy? What’s going on? 

Bruiy: Look at all those strange people. 
Who 
(Rurus, Berry and Janer enter.) 

JANIE: I the idea. 
(To girls) Did you ever see anything 
like that? 

Rutu: It looks like a tea party! 


ceries) : staring at, 


do you suppose they are? 


haven't faintest 








Berry: But what 
people. 

Jaxer: One of them looks like a mouse! 
(Tim and Bup enter.) 


Tim: What are you all gazing at? 


strange looking 


Is 
there a circus in town? 

Bitvy: It’s that new girl. She’s having 
a party. 

Bup: A party! Just a little while ago 
she didn’t know anybody! (The 
children stare. Mary Poppins pounds 
her fist on the table in glee and springs 
lo her feet.) 

Many Popptns: I’ve got it! I’ve got 
it! We'll have a thunderstorm! 

Au: A thunderstorm! 

Mary Popptns: Right! And my friends 
and I will with the third 
clap of thunder. Are you ready? 

Minty: You're not going to leave me, 
are you? 

Marky Not really, Minty. 
You know your Book Friends are 
always as close as your library shelf. 
Don’t worry, you'll be all right. Just 

(A rumble of thunder 


is heard from offstage.) 


vanish 


Poppins: 


wait and see. 


JaNte: Listen, it’s starting to thunder! 

Berry: There’s going to be a storm! 
(Al the second clap of thunder, book 
characters rise. ) 

Janet: I’m afraid of thunderstorms. 

turmie: I don’t to get 
Maybe we could for shelter 
under that umbrella. (Points to wm- 
brella table. At the third clap of 
thunder, the lights blink out for a 
second during which the book char- 


want wet. 


run 


acters run offstage.) 

Tim: Come on, let’s make a run for it. 
(The children outside the fence run 
into Minry’s yard.) 

Janet: Excuse us for bursting in like 


this but I’m afraid of storms and 
we thought we might find shelter 
under your umbrella. 

Minty: You’re certainly welcome. But 
look, the sky seems to be clearing. 

Tim (Holding out his hand): And not a 
drop of rain. 

Butiy: You girls are silly to be seared of 
storms. 

Bup: Where did all the people go? 

Minty: What people? Oh, you mean 
the guests at my tea party. They 
had to leave in a hurry. 

Janie: I thought you didn’t know any- 
one in town. 

Minty: I don’t. 

Rutu: Then who were all those people? 

Minty: They were my friends. 

Au: Your friends? 

Minty: Yes, my Book Friends! Surely 
you must know of them. 
(Picking up book) There was The 
Sleeping Beauty. You must know 
her from your fairy tale books. 

Janie (Taking book from Minty): Oh, 
yes. 


some 


I remember. I always loved 
This is a beautiful book (Leaf- 
ing through) and it has a lot of stories 


I’ve never read. 


her. 


Minty: You may borrow it if you like. 

Jante: Oh, could [? 

Minty: Why not? Mother says the 
nicest part of owning books is sharing 
them with your friends. 

Janre: Oh, thank you. Maybe you’d 
like to come over to my house and 
borrow some of mine? 

Minty: I'd love to. 

Bitty: Who was that one character 
who kept his hat on at the table? 
Hedidn’t seem to have good manners. 

Minty: Oh, that was Bartholomew 
Cubbins, and you mustn’t blame 








him for keeping his hat on. Every- 
time he takes one off, another pops 
on in its place. 

Bitty: That strikes me funny. 
like to read that story. 

Mryty: Here. Take this. I know you’ll 
love it. 

Tr: Give it to me next, will you, Billy? 
That is — if it’s all right with Minty. 

Minty: Sure, I'll be glad to lend it to 
you. 

Berry: Who was that handsome young 
man who sat right here? (Points to 
Dick WuHITTINGTON’s chair.) 

Minty: Oh, that was Dick Whittington. 

Berry: Didn’t he have a cat or some- 
thing in the story? 

Minty: He certainly did, and I’m so 
glad he didn’t bring him to the 
party. Poor Walter would have 
been seared to death. 

Rutu: Walter? Who's Walter? 

Minty (Picking up the book): This is 
Walter, the Lazy Mouse by Marjorie 
Flack. It’s one of my favorites. 
Would you like to read it? 

Ruta: Well... if you’re sure he'll 
stay inside the book and not go 
running around. 

Minty: You don’t to 
about Walter. He’s too lazy to 
come out of the book covers. 

Janet: But he was here this afternoon. 
I saw him. 

Minty: Oh, that was different. He 
made a special effort because he 
knew I needed him. You see, Book 
Friends always come when you need 
them. 

Bup: Say, I didn’t have any idea you 
liked books as much as you do. 
Why, here’s an old favorite of mine 

- Pinocchio. 


I'd 


need worry 
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Minty: Isn’t he wonderful? 

Bup: Do you remember the time he . . . 

Betry: Now don’t start that .. . do 
you remember this and do you re- 
member that? I know how you are 
when you get talking about books. 

Bub: What about yourself? You took 
up a whole class period in school 
telling about Mary Poppins! 

Minty: Oh, do you like Mary Poppins, 
too? 

Berry: I love her. Do you have Mary 
Poppins Comes Back and Mary 
Poppins Opens the Door? 

Minty: No, I’ve never read those. 

Berry: Then ask your mother if you 
can’t come along over to my house 
and [’ll give them to you right away. 

Minty: I’d love to. But why don’t 
we sit down at the table and finish 
the tea party 
ade party? 

Butty: Thanks. That would be great. 

Au: Thanks a lot. 

Minty: Just sit where you like, and 
make yourselves at home. (All sit 
at table.) Here comes Mother with 
an extra supply of cookies. 

Moruer: Why, Minty! I’m so glad to 
see you entertaining. 


or rather, the lemon- 


You’re having 
a real tea party now. 

Minty: Oh, Mother! 
my new friends. 

Moruenr: I’m certainly glad to meet 
all you boys and girls and I’m sure 
you and Minty will have a lot in 
common. 

Minty: Oh, we do already, Mother. 
We have the same Book Friends! 
(A roll of thunder is heard from off- 
stage.) 

Moruer: Oh, dear! Don’t tell me we're 
going to have a storm. 


These all 


are 





Minty: That’s not a storm, Mother! my Book Friends are always stand- 
That’s just Mary Poppins giving me ing by. (Curtain.) 
the signal that everything is all 
right and that she and the rest of THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Mrracucous Tea Parry West; baseball and bat for Billy Evans; 
Characters: 7 male; 8 female. several hats for Bartholomew Cubbins; toy 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. telephone or bicycle bell for sound of tele- 
Costumes: Mrs. Stevens wears modern, every- phone offstage; cymbals for sound of 

day clothes, and an apron. Minty wears thunder offstage. 
an everyday dress, her mother’s hat, fur Setting: The front lawn of the Stevens home. : 
piece, and high-heeled shoes when she first There is a large umbrella table to the right 
appears; she slips into her own shoes later of stage center and six or seven small chairs 
on in the play. The boys and girls wear standing near it. At downstage left, a 
everyday modern dress. The book char- few feet from edge of stage, is a picket 
acters wear appropriate costumes; illus- fence. The boys and girls enter from left, 
trated editions of these books will give cos- from stage steps or from an entrance 
tuming ideas. located in front of picket fence. Another 
Properties: Sewing materials, six books, plate exit at right leads into house. 
of cookies for Mrs. Stevens; hat, fur piece, Lighting: If possible, lights should go off for 
high-heeled shoes, tray of lemonade and a few seconds at third clap of thunder, as 
cookies for Minty; skipping rope for Janie indicated in the text. 








MYSTERY PLAYS for 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


by John Murray 





Just Published! A collection of 16 one-act, 
royalty-free mystery and suspense plays. Everyone 








loves a mystery and these original dramas will prove 
exciting for actors and audiences. There are ghosts, mur- 





ders, international intrigues, jewel thefts, missing wills, and 





other spine-tingling situations in this assortment of thrillers. 





Junior High and Older (clothbound) 372 pages; $4.00 





At your bookstore or direct, postpaid, from 





PLAYS, Inc., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Part Three 


Lower Grades 





Thanksgiving Wishbone 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FATHER 
MorHER 
JANIE, the youngest 
PAUL 
SUSIE 
JIMMY 
CAROL 
ALAN 
Mary 
BoBBy 
ANN 

True: Dinner time on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Serrine: The dining room. 

At Rise: Faruer stands at the head of 
the table carving turkey. Moruer sits 
at the foot of the table, at right of stage. 
The children are seated on the upstage 
side of the long dining table; JANE sits 
at the center of the upstage side. 

Fatuer (As he finishes filling his plate): 
Well, what a fine Thanksgiving din- 
ner Mother has made us! (He sits.) 

Paut (Looking around table): Yes, 
Mother, it looks like the biggest and 
best Thanksgiving dinner we’ve 
ever had. 

Susie: I’ve been looking forward to 
Thanksgiving Day for so long — 
and now it’s really here. 

Jimmy: And we’re sitting down to our 
Thanksgiving feast. 

Caro.: And now that Dad has served 
everyone, including himself, why 
can’t we begin to eat? 
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Moruwer (Smiling at them all): First, 
just let’s count our blessings and re- 
member all the things we have to be 
thankful for. 

JANIE: But wait, Mama — the most 
important thing is missing! 

Moruer: Missing? What could be 
missing, Janie? Did I forget the 
gravy — or the cranberries? 

Mary: No, Mom, nothing is missing. 
The table is so full it couldn’t hold 
another dish or platter. 

JANIE: But I’ve looked and looked and 
I can’t find the wishbone. And I was 
to have the wishbone this year. See, 
it isn’t on my plate. And now I can’t 
make a wish. 

Moruer: Oh dear me, is that what’s 
bothering you, Janie? Well, I guess 
your father just forgot we’d prom- 
ised you the wishbone. 

AuAN: Yes, Janie, you’re the littlest 
so you get the wishbone. 

Moruer: Hurry and give Janie the 
wishbone, Father. 

Faruer: Mother, I’m sorry, I can’t. 

Moruer: But why not? 

Farner (Holding up half of wishbone): 
While I was carving the turkey, the 
wishbone broke in two. 

JanteE (Starting to cry): Then every- 
thing is spoiled. I can’t make a wish. 

Farner (Holding up other half of wish- 
bone): Don’t cry, Janie. Here’s the 
other half. 

JaNnrE: But that won’t do. It’s broken. 








My wishes won’t come true. 
Pau. (Spreading arms and indicating 


everything on table Please, don’t 
ery, Janie. Look around you. Look 
at our Thanksgiving dinner. What 


is there to wish for? 

Susie (Picking up drumstick from her 
plate and waving it): We have turkey 
stuffed with dressing. And I’ve got 
my favorite piece. The drumstick. 

Orners: And I have mine, a wing... 
And I have white meat... And J 
have dark meat. 

Janie: But I haven’t got my wishbone. 

Bossy: But you don’t need it, that’s 
what telling Look. 
(Pointing at potatoes) We have white 


we're you. 


potatoes and sweet potatoes and 
Mom’s good gravy to make them 
taste just right. 

ANN (Rising and pointing at vegetables 

And all the 


beans, carrots, 


as she names them 


other vegetables 


green peas, beets, squash, and 


cooked just right by Mom. 
I say yum-yum to all of them. (She 


onions 


8218.) 

ALAN (Picking up dish of celery, olives, 
and radishes and holding it up): And 
look at all the 
Stuffed celery, olives, and radishes 


fancy relishes. 
cut like flowers. (Putting down dish 
and pointing at dish of pickles) Or 
pickles if you like them instead. 

Mary (Holding up dish of cranberry 
jelly): And look at the cranberry 
jelly. 
everything else taste even better. 


It looks so pretty and makes 


(She puts dish down again. 

Jimmy (Pointing at pie): And be sure 
to leave room for Mom’s pumpkin 
pie. Everybody knows Mom makes 
the best pumpkin pie in town. 
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Caro (Pointing with one hand at cake 
and with other at big dish of fruit and 
nuts): And then there’s cake besides. 
And don’t forget the fruit and nuts. 
Dad says they’re to fill in the cor- 
ners. Don’t you, Dad? 

Farner (Laughing): Yes, if there are 
any corners left to fill. Well, Janie, 
that’s the Do you really 
think you need to wish for anything 


story. 


else today? 

Moruer: Now, now, we mustn’t go on 
at Janie. Sometimes little girls wish 
they could attend a fairy feast, like 

Per- 
haps she’s wishing she could have 
larks in a pie, or magic tea to drink. 

JANIE: No, Mama, I wasn’t going to 
wish for anything to eat. I know we 
have a wonderful dinner and I like 
everything. I wasn’t going to wish 
for food. 

Pau: Not wish for food on Thanks- 
giving Day? 

Moruer: Now, now, don’t tease Janie. 
There are other things more im- 
portant than food. 

Susie: Mom’s right, and I can think of 
lots of them. 

Farner: And I think if we count our 
blessings the way Mother said that 
we will find we have all the things 
that are most important. And first 


the princess in a story book. 


on my list is your mother. 

- And your father 
is first on mine and of course all you 
children. 

ALL Cui_tpren: And you and Dad are 
first on ours. 

Faruer: There you are. We're thank- 
ful for home and family. 

Bossy: And all the fun we have to- 
gether. 


Moruer (Laughing 





Faruer: And then there’s our country 
where everyone is free. 

Ann: Yes, Teacher was telling us just 
yesterday how thankful we should 
be to live in a democracy where we 
have liberty. 

Jimmy: And justice 

Caro: And equality. Each person can 
speak up and have his say. 

ALAN: And we ought to be thankful for 
our home town with its fine schools 
and stores and churches 

Mary: And playgrounds. Skating in 
winter and swimming in summer. 

Moruer: And our good neighbors and 
friends that share our troubles as 
well as our joys. We're thankful for 
love and affection. 

Farurer: Yes, we have a great many 
blessings. All the important things 
there are. So, Janie, what have you 
to wish for? 

Janie: Well, that’s just it. I know we 
have all these things and I wanted to 


wish that we always would have 
them. I wish that everything would 
stay just the way it is and that we'll 
always:be happy. 

Moruer: That’s a good wish, Janie, 
and I don’t think you'll need a wish- 
bone to make it come true. 

Farner: Your mother is right. If we 

all do our best to share our blessings 

with with our 
friends, we'll continue to be happy 
and 


one another and 


we'll have many things for 
which to be thankful. 
Moruer: Well, Janie, do you still 


want to make a wish? 

Jante: Yes, and I don’t care that I 
don’t have a wishbone because if all 
of us try to share our blessings, my 
wish will come true anyway. (Spread- 
ing her arms wide and including the 
audience) | wish everybody in the 
world as happy a Thanksgiving Day 
as we are having! (Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


THANKSGIVING WISHBONE 
Characters: 5 male; 6 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. 


Properties: Dishes and flatware for 11 place 
settings. A large platter of turkey; carving 
knife and fork; broken wishbone: various 
dishes containing potatoes, vegetables, 
relishes, cranberry jelly, pie, fruits and nuts. 
Note: The food may, of course, be artificial 
or imaginary, if so desired. 

Setting: A dining room. A large dining table 
stands at center stage, the head and foot of 
the table at stage left and right. There is 
one chair at each end of the table, and nine 
chairs on the upstage side. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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The 


Grateful Gobbler 


by Helen Ramsey 


Characters 

GABRIEL GOBBLER 

GRANDFATHER OWL 

Herry Hen 

Rupy Rassir 

Farmer WATSON 

Farmer Watson’s WIFE 

Herry Hen’s Cuicks, any number of 
children 

tupy Rawpsir’s CHILDREN, any num- 
ber of children 


Farmer Warson’s_ barn- 
yard. A large packing box, represent- 
ing GABRIEL GOBBLER’Ss coop, stands 
in one corner. Alt rear is a tall screen 
on which is painted a tree trunk; 
(JRANDFATHER OwL stands on a bor 
hehind this screen and looks out at 
Nore: If pre- 
ferred, Ow.’s body may be painted on 


SETTING: 


audience over screen. 


screen, so that only his head need 
show. If no screen is avatlable, Ow. 
may simply stand at one side of stage. 
At Rise: GRANDFATHER Owt ts alone 
on stage, staring motionlessly ahead. 
Farmer Warson and Wire enter. 
Farmer WaTSON 


Here, Gabriel! Here, Gabriel! Now 


(Strewing corn): 
where can that old gobbler be? 

Wire: He is generally near at meal 
time. 

Farmer: Well, we want him nice and 
plump for Thanksgiving. 

Wire: But Gabriel does not get plump. 

Farmer: That is true, wife. No mat- 
ter how much corn I give him, he is 
still thin and scrawny. 


Wire: I have some vegetables in this 
pan. Maybe he will like these. (She 
puls pan on ground near turkey pen.) 

Farmer: Perhaps Gabriel has strayed 
into the pasture. 

Wire: Let us go there and “look for 
him. (They exit calling: “Here, 
Gabriel, here Gabriel!” Herry Hen 
enters cautiously from one side, as 
Rupy Rapsir enters cautiously from 
the other.) 

Herry (Runs about): Oh, what lovely 
corn! 

Rupy (Hops about): What fine carrots! 

Herry: I will call my children. They 
are so hungry. 

Rupy: Wait a minute, Hetty Hen. 
Gabriel Gobbler may not want to 
share his corn. 

Herry: I suppose not. He is such a 
cross old gobbler, he will not give us 
anything. 

GRANDFATHER OWL: 

Who-o-0. Who-o-o. 
Why not ask him to? 
tupy: Hello, Grandfather Owl. Do 
you really think he would share with 
us? 

Herry: Grandfather Owl is very wise. 
If he says Gabriel would share his 
food, we should ask him. 

Rupy: Here he comes now. We'll ask 
him. (Enter Gapriz, GOBBLER, 
walks with strut, goes at once to pan, 
makes gobbling noise.) 

Herry (Timidly): 

Chicks need food 


As well as you. 











Share your corn, old gobbler, 
Do. 

Rupy (Timidly): 
Bunnies need 
As much as you. 
Share your carrots, Gobbler, 
Do. 

Gapsrie. (Rushes about, flapping wings 

angrily): 

Chicks and rabbits, 

Go away, 

You can’t share my food 

Today. 

(Herry Hen and Rupy Raserr run 
off stage. GABRIEL pretends to eat.) 

GRANDFATHER OWL: 

Who-o-o. 

If I were you 
I’d share my corn 
And carrots, too. 

Gapriet: | hear Grandfather 
Owl. But that’s what you said 
yesterday, and I let the ducks have 
most of it. The day before, the 
geese cleaned me out. This time I 
want to eat all my food myself. 

GRANDFATHER Ow: But think of 
Hetty Hen and those chicks of hers 
Growing children are always hungry, 
you know, 


Who-o-o. 


you, 


GaBrie. (Pausing): Yes, | suppose so. 

GRANDFATHER Ow: As for Rudy 
Rabbit — well, if you’d ever lived 
in a briar patch you’d know what it 
is to be half-starved. 

Gasriew (Thoughtfully): You are right, 
Grandfather Owl. I must share with 
hungry people. I will call them 
back. (Calls) 

Chicks and rabbits 
Come this way. 
You may share 
My food today. 


(Rupy Rassrr, Herry HEN rush in, 
followed by Rassrrs and Cuicks. 
All run around pretending to pick up 
food.) | 

Herry: Thank you for 
This lovely food. 

Gabriel, you are 
Kind and good. 
Rupy: Rudy Rabbit, 

Hetty Hen 
Will never call you 
Mean again. 

Rupy and Herry: What do you say, 
children? 

Cuicks and Rassirs (In unison): 
For sharing corn 
And carrots, too,’ 

Gabriel Gobbler 
We love you. 
(Rassrrs and Cuicks hurry off stage) 

GABRIEL (Strutting about): Well, well. 
That was nice. So the chicks and 
rabbits don’t think I’m mean and 
stingy after all. 

GRANDFATHER Ow tL: Nice feeling, isn’t 
it, Gabriel, having folks love you? 
Something to be grateful for. And 
you have something else to be grate- 
ful for. Listen. (Enter Farmer and 
Wire. FARMER carries az, 

Wire: Here is our old gobbler, Hus- 
band. 

FARMER Then | 
sharpen my ax and get him ready for 
our Thanksgiving dinner. 

Wire: Poor old Gabriel. I feel sorry for 
him, having to be eaten. 

Farmer: Well, Wife, every one eats 
nice plump turkey for Thanksgiving. 

Wire: But Gabriel is not nice and 
plump. He is very thin. 

Farmer: | can’t understand. He has 
eaten all the corn and vegetables, yet 


Whets ax): must 








he is as thin as an old skeleton. 

Wire: Then he must be sick. And if he 
is sick, we don’t want to eat him, 
do we? 

Farmer: Of course not. But what 
shall we do about Thanksgiving 
dinner? 

Wire: There is a bit of meat in the ice 
box. 

Farmer: Very well, we shall eat that 

thankful. Wife. 
(They exit.) 

GABRIEL: Whew, that was certainly a 
close shave. Thank goodness, I will 
be alive for another year. And now, 
if you will excuse me, Grandfather 
Owl, I will go out to the pasture and 
hunt for some dinner. 

GRANDFATHER OwL: Who-o-o. 


and be Come, 


Who-o-o. 
A good thing 
To do. 
(GABRIEL goes off, GRANDFATHER 
Ow. blinks on his perch, as curtain 
falls.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue GRATEFUL GOBBLER 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female; as many male 
and female extras as desired for chicks and 
rabbits. 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Gabriel may wear a costume of 
tissue paper or soft cloth ruffled to look 
like feathers, small black cap and bright red 
scarf puffed high under his chin. Grand- 
father Owl's costume may be made of 
paper or cloth, fringed to suggest feathers, 
with wide flowing sleeves for wings; he 
wears a small gray cap and spectacles. 
Hetty Hen wears a similar costume of 
brown paper or cloth; chicks may wear 
white or yellow paper costumes. Rudy 
tabbit and his children wear gray or white 
vajamas with tissue paper tails and card- 
ee ears. Farmer Watson wears overalls 
and a large straw hat. Wife may wear a 
peasant blouse, bright skirt and apron. 


Setting: Farmer Watson’s barnyard. A large 
packing case, representing Gabriel Gobbler’s 
coop, stands in one corner. At rear is a 
tall screen on which is painted a tree trunk; 
Grandfather Owl stands on a box behind 
this screen and looks out at audience over 
screen. If preferred, Owl’s body may be 
painted on screen, so that only his head need 
show. If no screen is available, Owl may 
simply stand at one side of stage. 


Properties: Bag of corn, ax for Farmer; pan 
of vegetables for Wife. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


RR 
PRODUCTION NOTES 
Just Wuat THe Docror ORDERED 
(Play on pages 1-10) 

Characters: 14 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Modern clothes for everyone but 
tuthie in Scene 1. She wears a bathrobe, 
worn slippers, and glasses. Mac wears an 
overcoat and hat over his suit at first. In 
Scene 2, Ruth is dressed in a nice formal 
dress and an evening wrap which she puts 
on after entering. She carries an evening 
bag and wears gold slippers. 

Properties: Hot water bottle, glass of orange 
juice, plate of toast, glass of milk, crackers, 
phone book, family picture, pair of over- 
shoes. 

Setting: The living room of the Worden home. 
It is furnished simply and comfortably. 
There is a doorway right which leads to 
front hall, and doorway left which leads to 
kitchen and rest of house. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Costumes: 











Names to Remember 


by Helen Ramsey 


Characters 

Boy NARRATOR 

GIRL NARRATOR 

Ten Speakers, representing the Pil- 
grims and their friends 

SetrinG: Bare stage. 

Ar Rise: Narrarors take their places 
at left and right of stage. SPEAKERS 
stand in a row across the stage; as each 
one speaks, he steps forward, then re- 
turns to position. 

Boy NARRATOR: 

The story of Thanksgiving 
Is one of great renown; 
It started with the Pilgrims 
In little Plymouth town. 
Girt NARRATOR: 
Today we’re introducing 
Some folks you ought to know. 
They shared the first Thanksgiving 
A long, long time ago, 

Boru NARRATORS: 

Come forward folk of long ago, 
Whose names we should remember, 
Tell your part of Thanksgiving Day 
That long ago November. 

Boy Narrator (leads from scroll): 
William Bradford, who wrote an 
early account of the Pilgrims, and 
who governed them for thirty-six 
years. 

Ist SpeaKeR (Taking place on stage): 
The name of William Bradford 
Is known throughout the land. 

For many years he governed 
The little Pilgrim band. 
(As he finishes, he steps back) 


Girt Narrator (Reads from scroll): 
Captain Miles Standish. 

2np SPEAKER (Taking place on stage): 
Although he was a soldier, 

And brave in all his doing, 

He sent John Alden in his place 
When he would do some wooing. 
Boy Narrator (Reads): Squanto, the 
Indian who made friends with the 
Pilgrims, and lived with them until 

he died. 

3RD SPEAKER: 

This English speaking Indian 

Was the Pilgrim’s friend, not foe; 

He taught them how to plant the 
corn 

With fishes in each row. 

Girt Narrator (Reads): Christopher 
Jones, Captain of the Mayflower on 
which the Pilgrims came to America. 

47H SPEAKER: 

Across the wild and stormy sea 
The little Wayflower came. 

It’s master was a brave man. 
Christopher Jones was his name. 
Boy Narrator: John Billington, the 
venturesome boy who wandered 
away from Plymouth, and caused 

much concern, 

5TH SPEAKER: 

John Billington went wandering, 
Got lost in a woodsy track, 

But friendly Indians found him 
And brought him safely back. 

Girt Narrator: Priscilla Mullins, who 
was known as the belle of Plymouth 
town. 
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67TH SPEAKER: 
Sweet Priscilla was courted 
By two of the Pilgrim band. 
Miles Standish wished to wed her, 
But John Alden won her hand. 

Soy Narrator: Chief Massasoit, 
whom the Pilgrims invited to the 
first Thanksgiving dinner, and who 
brought ninety Indians with him. 

7TH SPEAKER: 

This brave and mighty chieftain 
On whom his friends relied, 
Made treaty with the white men 
And kept it till he died. 

Girt Narrator: Oceanus Hopkins, 
the Mayflower baby. 

SrHu SPEAKER: 

The Mayflower was his birthplace, 
His cradle was the sea; 

So they named him Oceanus, 
First babe of the colony. 

Boy Narrator: Mary Chilton, whom 
tradition says was the first to step 
on the famed Plymouth Rock. 

YrH SPEAKER: 

A young girl, Mary Chilton, 

Was first to step, they say, 

On the famous rock at Plymouth, 
That bleak November day. 





EXTRA COPIES 
FOR CLASSROOM USE... 
Many schools order extra subscrip- 
tions to PLAYS for classroom reading. 
Why not make PLAYS available to 
every child in your classes? 
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Girt NARRATOR: William Brewster, 
beloved elder of the Pilgrims, and 
first to sign the Mayflower Compact. 

10TH SPEAKER: 

Elder William Brewster’s 
Is the first name that we see 
On the great Mayflower Compact, 
Emblem of liberty. 
Boy NARRATOR (Speaks): 
The story of Thanksgiving 
Is one of great renown: 
It started with the Pilgrims 
In little Plymouth town. 

Girt NARRATOR (Speaks): 

Today we've introduced to you 
Some folks you ought to know. 
They shared the first Thanksgiving 
A long, long time ago. 

Born Narrators (70 
stage): 


characters on 


Thank you, folk of long ago, 

Whose names we should remember, 

For telling us the part you played 

That long ago November. 

(Children march off stage, with Nar- 
RATORS at rear. Curtain.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Names To REMEMBER 

Characters: 1 male; 1 female; speakers may 
be male or female, as desired. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Narrators wear traditional Pilgrim 
costumes; boy wears knee breeches, large 
hat with buckle, buckled shoes; girl wears 
long dress, white cap, apron and handker- 
chief. The Speakers wear everyday school 
clothes. 

Properties: Two large scrolls of heavy paper, 
like parchment, for Narrators. 

Setting: Bare stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 








Part Four 





American Education Week 





The Three Royal R’s 


by Mary Thurman Pyle 


Characters 

Mr. Raupw Everett, the teacher (a 
young clergyman) 

EpWARD TANNER, a wheelwright 

GerorGeE Hicas, a constable of the near- 
by town 

Joun Evans, a Quaker 

Wipow Gray 

Mrs. PHILuips 

Pupils in the School: 

THoMas, an aristocratic boy of 10 

NicHo.as, son of the Widow Gray, 12 
years old 

MarGaret, 10 years old 

RicuHarp, her brother, 8 

Francis, boy of 10 

ABIGAIL, his sister, 7 

Betsy, a little girl of 8 

Mati.pA, her sister, 9 

A FEW OTHER CHILDREN 

Time: Early morning on a Se ptember 
day — the opening day of school — 
about the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

SerrinG: A “‘field school” in Virginia. 

At Rise: Mr. Evererr is just finish- 
ing writing the alphabet on the chart 
with black crayon, and begins to 
count the slates and pencils. The 
Wipow Gray and her son NicHouas 
stand outside. They are obviously poor 
but respectable people. The Wipow 
wears a dark, plain dress and hat, and 
NicHOLAS has on clothes suitable to a 
boy “‘bound out’ as an apprentice to 
an artisan. He is shy but eager. 


Everetr: Good morning. Be so good 
as to come in. 

Wipow (As she and NIcHOLAS enter): 
Good morning, your Reverence. 
I’m the Widow Gray, of your parish, 
sir, and this is my son, Nicholas. 

Everett: I recall your visit this sum- 
mer to the parish house, Widow 
Gray. I’m happy to see you again. 
Please be seated. 

Wipow: Oh, no, sir, thank you kindly. 
It’s only about Nick I’ve come. 

Everett (Holds out his hand to Nicno- 
LAS): So this is the lad. I trust you 
are well? 

Nicwo.tas (Formally): My health is 
good, sir, and I trust yours is the 
same. (Bursting out eagerly) I'm 
coming to your school, Mr. Everett! 
My Ma says I am, and she says it 
has all been properly arranged with 
Mr. Tanner, the wheelwright. 

EVERETT That is 
news, indeed, Nicholas. 

Wipow: Nick is bound out to Edward 
Tanner, the wheelwright, sir, as I 
told you when I came to see you last 
summer. The papers were drawn up 
last week, and Nick begins his ap- 
prenticeship in a few days. I’m 
that relieved, sir. (Tuomas, a fall, 
slender, aristocratic boy of 10, enters. 
He is very much alive and sure of 
himself, but displays the excellent 
manners of a carefully reared child of 
well-to-do parents. He is dressed 


(Smiling): good 





with some elegance, but suitably for 
riding. ) 

Tuomas: Good morning, Mr. Everett. 
Faith, tis a morning fit for a king. 
I rode my new sorrel mare over from 
the plantation — (Realizes the pres- 
ence of others and stops, abashed.) 
Oh, I ask your pardon. I —I did 
not know anyone was there but you, 


sir. 

Everetr: Good morning, Thomas. 
(Drily) 1 am pleased you are so 
abounding in good spirits for the 


Will 


you show Nicholas, our new scholar, 


opening morning of school! 


where to leave his hat and where he 
is to sit, while I consult further with 
his mother? 

THomas: Most assuredly, 


(To 


sir. 


NicHoLas) My name’s Thomas. 
(The rest is lost as the boys move 
away and go to the table, where 


THomas shows Nicnouas the books 
and slates.) 

Everetr: You were saying, Widow 
Gray — ? 

Wipvow (Smiling at the boys’ friendli- 
ness): Oh, yes, your Reverence. The 
indenture papers are drawn up, and 
I pleaded with my boy’s new master 
that he be allowed to attend your 
school for three hours each week- 
day morning, working at his trade 
from noon until bedtime, and all 
day of a Saturday; and that the 
cost of the schooling be paid from 
Nick’s earnings — or what he would 
sarn if he were to be paid. 

Everett: And Mr. Tanner consented? 

Wipow: He seemed loath at first; de- 
clared schooling was for the rich and 
not for poor folk like myself and my 
fatherless boy, who, poor lad, must 








learn a trade to support himself. 
But I told him I’d keep Nick at 
home and work my fingers to the 
bone before I’d bind him out with 
no chance to get book learning. 
Oh, sir, his Pa meant Nick to have 
advantages — (She hastily takes a 
large handkerchief from a reticule 
which hangs from her belt, and begins 
to into it softly. NicHOLAS 
quickly rises and goes to his mother, 


cry 


pulting an arm round her shoulder. 
Tuomas rises and looks on with in- 
terest and sympathy. 

Everett: There, there, ma’am. Com- 
pose yourself. 

Nicuo.as: Come, Ma, there’s no use 
crying now. You're a great one 
crying because things are coming 
about like you want ’em. 

Wipow (Drying her eyes and smiling 
at NicuoLas): Women folk are like 
that, Nick, lad. Now go back to 
your writing, for I see you’ve begun 
to learn something already, thanks 
to the fine young gentleman there. 

Tuomas: Oh, I like to see people learn 
to read and write; it is rare fun 
when you know how. (The boys go 
back to their seats and are quickly 
intent on the slates and books.) 

Evererr: And now tell me what Mr. 
Tanner finally said, ma’am. He 
agreed to the plan? 

Wivow: Yes, finally, sir, though none 
too willingly, I’ll confess. He wrote 
it all down in the indenture papers. 
The money will be paid by him, sir, 
and if you'll render your account to 
Edward Tanner, the wheelwright, 
I'll be obliged. 

Everett: Allow me to make an entry 
in my account book. (He goes be- 








hind table and makes a notation in a 
large book. Wipow looks around the 
room, pausing curiously before the 
writing chart.) 
Tuomas (Who is 
NIcHoLas): You you 
write your name? How old are you? 
NicHo.as: Twelve years old. (Quickly) 
But I’ve never been to school, for 


seated beside 


Say cannot 


my mother’s a widow and has no 
means of paying for a tutor, and I 
suppose you couldn’t write, either, 
if nobody had ever taught you. 
Tuomas (Laughing): No, | suppose not. 
Wipow: Tut, tut, Nick, 
way to speak to the young gentle- 


that’s no 


man. 

Tuomas: Oh, no offense, ma’am. I 
like a lad with spirit. He can make 
wheels and I can’t, so we're even. 
And besides (7'o Nicnouas) you'll 
soon learn to write, and read and 
cipher, too, if you are indeed coming 
here to Mr. Everett’s school. Look! 
We all practice on our slates and 
then write our exercises on this 
chart. I'll write something for you, 
in beautiful, tall letters, as Mr. 
Everett taught me. (He takes the 
crayon from the table, goes to the 
chart, and writes ‘““Thomas’”’ in large, 
ornate, script.) 

Evererr (Closing account book): Re- 
member, Thomas, “Fools’ names, 
like fools’ faces, do oft appear in 
public places.” I advise you to 
display your orthography by some- 
thing more interesting than your 
name. 

Tuomas (Laughing good-naturedly): 
Everyone learns to write his name 
first, sir. But I’ll write more in- 
teresting things before I’m through, 


I hope. (To Nicnoxas) I'll write 
your name on your slate and then 
you (He writes on 
the slate and Nicuo.as tries to copy 
it.) 


Wipow: It warms my heart to see 


can copy it. 


him so happy. He was that eager 
to come, sir! And now I'll say good- 
day to ye. 

Evererr: You may remain for half 
an hour and watch the children at 
their work, if it so pleases you. 

Wipow: | have a fair day’s work to do, 

Nick 

Ma I’m 

I’ll miss him sore, with 


sir and besides, will fare 


without his here, 
thinking. 


him away from me except for a visit 


better 


on Sundays. (She wipes her eyes 
again.) But I'll not be minding the 
separation so much, sir, knowing he’s 
here with you each morning, learn- 
ing what his Ma never knew — for I 
can neither read nor write, sir. 

Everett: \\« shall take the best care 
of him, never fear. (She goes out, 
with another pleased glance toward the 
boys, but also feeling the parting with 
Nicnouas.) Thomas, you may ring 
the bell. Our scholars must be loiter- 
ing on their way. "Tis nigh to eight 
o'clock — high time to open school. 

Tuomas: Very well, sir. (He takes the 
bell from the table and goes out, meet- 
ing Mrs. Paiuurps, a rather plump 
woman, and her niece and nephew, 
Marcarer and Ricnarp. He says 
“Good morning’ to them, and then 
goes out, and the bell is heard ringing 
@ vigorous suMMONS. ) 

Mrs. Paris (Out of breath): Land 
sakes, I told you children to hurry. 
Do you hear that bell a-ringing? 





t41cHARD (Giggling): It was you who 
couldn’t hurry, Aunt Harriet. 

MarcGaret: Hush now, Richard. 

Mrs. Paris: And take your cap off. 

Marcarer (Curtsying to Everett): 
(ood morning, sir. 

Everett (Going to door to greet them): 
Good morning, Mrs. Phillips. Good 
morning, Margaret and Richard. I 
trust I find you well? 

Mrs. Puiuirs: Good morning, Mr. 
Everett. My brother asked me to 
bring the children to school. We 
would have been here long before, 
but young Richard 
know how boys are these days. 

Everett: Get slates and readers from 
the table and take your places, 


well, you 


children. 
Marcaret: Yes, sir. (She hangs her 
hat and her brother's cap on nails at 
left, and gets slates, pencils and books, 
sel to Ricnarp. Mrs. 


Puiiips looks on, smiling and fan- 


giving on 


THOMAS 
re-enters, place s hell on table 


ning herse if occasionally. 

and 
joins children. There is ad lib whisper- 
ing and giggling 

Everett: [ trust your brother is well, 
Mrs. Phillips? 

Mrs. Puitups: He’s in 
health, thank you kindly. 
his compliments to you, and he 
asked me to tell you that old Zeb 
would be by to call for the children 
at the proper time. 

Everett: Very well. 

Mrs. Pamurs (70 Marcarer and 
Ricuarp): Now, you children be- 
have yourselves and act the way 
your father would like to have you 
act. It isn’t every child who has 
the privilege of getting some learn- 


right pert 


He sends 


ing into his head. When you grow 
up, you’re going to need those 
“three R’s” — so pay attention. 

Everett (Bowing slightly): We call 
them the “three R’s.” 
That’s even better. (Francis and 
ABIGAIL enter, exchange “good morn- 
ings’ with Evererr, hang up their 
hats and take their places on the 
benches.) 

Mrs. Puiuurps: I'd better be getting 
along. Excuse me for taking up so 
much time, but I'd like to see those 
children be a credit to their father. 
It’s costing him several hundred 
pounds of his best tobacco for this 
schooling. Good day, Mr. Everett. 
(She goes out.) 


royal 


Evererr (Laughing in a kindly man- 
ner): It will be worth that tobacco, 
Mrs. Phillips. (RicHarp and Mar- 
GARET run lo door and call ‘‘goodbye”’ 
to their aunt. If extra children are 
used, two or three might enter here, 
with the usual greetings. ) 

EVERETT: children, please. 
(The children take their places and 


Places, 
gradually quiet down.) I wish to 
greet you all on this opening day of 
Let us thank our Heavenly 
(The chil- 
We thank 
Thee, Giver of all good, for Thy 
inestimable blessings and particu- 
larly the blessing of a great, new 
country. We thank Thee for the 
privilege of unbounded opportunity. 
We thank Thee for the beauty and 
the vigor of this September morning. 
And we invoke Thy blessing upon 
this schoolroom and upon Thy in- 
nocent and eager children gathered 
together for the pursuit of wisdom. 


school. 
Father for His blessings. 
dren bow their heads.) 














Amen. (The children repeat, ‘Amen’. 
And from the doorway comes another 
“Amen” in a deep voice, and a tiny 
murmur of “Amen” from two little 
girls. It is Joun Evans, a Quaker, 
with Mati.pa and Bersy, his nieces.) 

Evans: Amen again to that worthy 
prayer, Friend. (He does not remove 
his hat at all, since this would be 
against the beliefs of the Quakers.) 

Evererr (Going to door): Good morn- 
ing to you. (The children all crane 
their necks and whisper.) Mind your 
manners, children — else my birch 
stick will see service before our 
visitors. 

Evans: I am John Evans, who wrote 
thee concerning my nieces. 

Everett: Ah, yes, Friend Evans. I’m 
happy to see you. And these are 
the little girls. 

Evans: Matilda and Betsy, my sister’s 
orphaned children. I’m_ placing 
them in thy school, as I wrote. Let 
me see now. Ralph is thy name, as I 
recall. 

Everett: Yes, Friend Evans, that is 
my name. 

Evans: I’m pleased and thankful to 
place my beloved nieces under thy 
care, Ralph. "Tis my wish to give 
them every possible advantage. 

Everett: It will be a pleasure and a 
privilege to have them in my school, 
I assure you. 

Evans: I have arranged to have some- 
one call for them at the end of each 
day, and I shall bring them each 
morning myself. 

Everetr: We welcome you, Matilda; 
we are pleased to have you with us, 
Betsy. 

Matitpa (Neither she nor her sister 
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curtsies): We thank thee, School- 
master. 

Betsy: We do, indeed, Schoolmaster. 

Everetr: Margaret, take these new 
scholars to their places. (MARGARET 
comes forward graciously and takes 
the newcomers to hang up their hats, 
and then guides them to their places.) 

Evans: My sister would have been 
proud to see her girls in such good 
hands, Schoolmaster. 

Everett: And proud to see such kindly 
thought of them on the part of their 
good uncle. Truly, your beneficence 
warms the heart, Friend Evans. 

Evans: So long as I’ve a penny, my 
sister’s children shall have their 
schooling. My will provides for it, 
should it please our heavenly Father 


to take me unto Himself. — Now, 
let me see. I wish to pay thee for 
the first quarter. (He takes coins 


from his pocket and counts them out 
into the schoolmaster’s hand.) That 
is correct, I believe, Ralph? 

Everett: It is indeed, Friend Evans. 

Evans: Send me the accounting for the 
second quarter and I will settle it 
promptly. — And now I'll slip out 
quietly. Goodbyes to the children 
might distress them. Goodbye and 
God’s blessing upon thee and thy 
charges. 

Everett: Good day, Friend Evans. 
(EVANS goes out and Everett returns 
to the table and opens his account book 
to make an entry.) You will please 
study the first lesson in the readers, 
the younger children from the Prim- 
ers and the others from the advanced 
Reader. (The children immediately 
begin to “drone,” which means study- 
ing out loud. Evererr works on his 











accounls, straightens the table, walks 
around glancing at the books to see if 
the children are using the right ones. 
Then he takes NicHo.as up to his 
desk for some special help. The dron- 
Francis, who sits on 
the second row, pulls a long feather 


ing continues. 


from his pocket and begins to tickle 
Ricwarp’s car. Ricwarnp slaps at his 
car several times and the children all 
begin to litter. MAnrGaret sees that 
her brother is being teased and she 
pushes FRANCIS, who sits on the end 
of a bench, off onto the floor. The 
children burst out laughing.) Silence! 

Silence, I say. (The laughing and 
the “droning” both cease.) Take your 
Nicholas. I 


shortly. 


seat, will assist you 
We are having some dif- 
ficulty in settling down to study after 
our summer holiday. I wish to be 
lenient today and not to put my 
friend here (Taking up his birch) to 
active service the very first day of 
you will read the 


the 


Thomas, 
ol 
Tuomas seated near door, has been 
He 


with a start. rises. fumble < 


school 


first page lesson to us. 


gazing dreamily out. “comes to”’ 

vith his 
hook. which isn’t even open, tries lo 
Jind the right page, ete. 

THomas: Oh, yes, sir — Of course, si 


t. 

At once, sir. 
kvererr (As the children titter again 
Thomas, will you be so good as to 
shut the door. The lessons of nature 
seem of more interest to you this 
morning than those in your reader. 
THomas shuts door and goes back to 
with his 
Perhaps a spelling lesson will help 
We will 
Ope ns 


fumbling book. Come! 
to settle us down to work 


begin with you, Thomas. 
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hook and reads) “Constantinople!”’ 
THOMAS: 
constan; t-i, 


C-o-n, s-t-a-n, 
ti, 
constantino; p-l-e, p'l 
nople. (He sits down.) 
Everett: Correct. Francis! 
rises.) ““Unnecessary.”’ 
Francis (Starting off in a cocksure 
manner): U-n, un; n-e-c, nec, unnec; 


con: stan, 
constanti; n-o, no, 


Constanti- 


FRANCIS 


Not 80 sure now) c-e-s, ces, unneces; 
a-r-y, ary, unnecessary. (/He finishes 
triumphantly and sits down. ) 

Everett: Incorrect! Margaret! 
Marcaret (Rising): U-n, un; n-e-c, 
nec, unnec; e-8, es, unneces; 8-a-T-y, 
sary, unnecessary. 
Everetr: Correct! (MARGARET sits 
That is one of our difficult 
words, Francis. I recommend that 
you apply yourself to your studies 
and leave such childish matters as 


down. ) 


playing with feathers to the younger 
children. (Apicai lifts her hand 
timidly.) What is it, Abigail? 
AsicaIL: Please, sir, I can spell “Neces- 
sary.”’ My mother taught me. 
Evererr: Very well, Abigail, let us 
hear you. 
ABIGAIL 
neces; S-a-T-y, sary, necessary. 
Evererr: That was very good. 
Now, Francis, 


you spell “Mediterranean.” 


Rising): N-e-c, nec; e-s, es, 
ApI- 
GAIL sits. we'll let 


Francis (Rising): M-e-d, med; m-e- 


no, m-l (There is a loud, authori- 
tative knock at the door. 
Evererr: Who can that be, | wonder? 
You will all practice your writing 
exercises. Let me see if you've made 
progress during the summer months. 
The children settle down to work, and 
Everett goes to the door and opens tt. 
Epwarp TANNER, a burly red-faced 








man in workman's clothes and a bur- 
lap apron, stands outside, accom- 
panied by Georce Hrpps, a con- 
stable.) 

TANNER (In a loud, disagreeable voice 
before the schoolmaster can speak): 
This is the Reverend Ralph Everett's 
school, I take it? 

Everett (With dignity): It is, sir. 
Whom am I addressing? 

TANNER (Forcing his way in, followed by 
Hiaas): You’re addressin’ none other 
than Edward Tanner, wheelwright. 
And this is George Higgs, repre- 
sentin’ the law. 

Evererr: You are interrupting school 
hours. Surely your business, what- 
ever it is, can wait till a more op- 
portune time. 

TANNER: No time like the present 
(Laughing disagreeably), especially 
when it’s time you're payin’ for. 
(To Hices) That there’s the boy, 
Constable. (He points to NICHOLAS.) 
Seize him. 

Hices (Grasping the boy's collar): That 
I will! 
your lawful master. 

Nicuo.as: I didn’t off! My 
mother brought me here. She had 
everything arranged with Mr. Tan- 

He tries 
to squirm oul of Hteas’ clutches. 

Hiacs: Not fast You're 
comin’ with me, you young knave. 

Everett (With authority): Let the boy 
loose! 

Hices (Letting go of Nicnouas but 
standing near him threateningly): Vm 
here in the name of the law! It’s 
my duty to take the lad back to his 
work. 

Everett (To TANNER): The Widow 


Teach you to run off from 


run 


ner ——I heard her say so. 


sO there! 
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Gray brought her son here in all 
good faith. He is to study with me 
three hours each week day and work 
for you the remaining hours. 

TANNER (Snecringly): So the appren- 
tice to a wheelwright must learn 
readin’ and writin’ and ’rithmetic, 
must he? And who's to pay for such 
fine doin’s, I ask ye? I didn’t take 
him on to learn the three ‘‘R’s” 
along with these fine young gentle- 
men. 

Tuomas (Springing up angrily and 
facing TANNER): I think you might 
learn something from a gentleman! 

Everett: Be seated, Thomas. You can 
do no good, my boy. (Tuomas still 
stands defiantly before TANNER.) Be 
seated, I say! At once! (THomas 
slowly takes his seat.) 

Hices (Grasping NICHOLAS again and 
pulling him along): No use resistin’ 
the law. 

Everetr: One moment! Tanner, this 
boy’s mother informed me that you 
had agreed to pay for his schooling 
while he is serving his indenture. 

TANNER (With derisive laughter): Oh, 
well, it isn’t writ in our agreement. 
It isn’t the 
papers. You can see for yourself, 


in young scoundrel’s 


Slyly) The widow must ’a’ took my 
meaning wrong, and since she can’t 
read what’s really writ down, she'll 
have to accept what’s there. 

Everetr: And how am | 
you're telling the truth? 

HiceGs: I’ve read this lad’s indenture 
papers. 


to know 


There’s no provision for 
time out of work hours for schoolin’, 
nor for any payment by Mr. Tanner 
for schoolin’. 

Nicwoutas (Twisting out of Hices’ 








grasp and standing off from him and 
TANNER; fiercely): Then you tricked 
my mother! She thought it was in 
the papers! (He gulps, half crying in 
his disappointment and fury.) She 
wants me to learn things — besides 
how to make wheels. I was going to 
study hard to learn to write and 
cipher — and read! If she could read, 
you couldn’t have tricked her like 
this. (He buries his head in his arm 
and sobs openly. 
Everett (Going to him and putting a 
There, 
Be 


kindly hand on his shoulder): 
my boy. Let me attend to this. 
brave. 

Tuomas (Springing up again and going 

NicHo.as, he angrily 
Everetr’s hand from his shoulder): 
Be That’s all 
people know how to say! Why 
should we be brave and just stand 
things that are all wrong? I’m going 
to help you some way, Nicholas. I 
don’t know how yet—but I’m 
going to! 

Everett: That's easier said than done, 
Thomas. 

Hiaos: That it is! The law’s the law! 

Tuomas (Vehemently): Then we'd best 
change the laws and make better 


ones! 


to pushe 8 


brave! Be brave! 


TANNER: I’ve no more time to waste. 
Fetch him along, Higgs. (Menacing- 
ly) I’U teach him a few things he 
needs to know. (He and H1GGs again 
take Nicnouas roughly by the arms. 

NicnHo.as: 1 won'tgo! I won't! 

‘THOMAS (Earnestly, to TANNER): Oh, 
sir, please don’t take him away. 
We were going to be such friends. 
If he wants to come to school, he 
should be allowed to do so. 
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Tanner: And who’s to pay for such 
luxuries as book learnin’, my fine 
young sir? 

Tuomas (With such earnestness and 
vehemence that TANNER and Hices 
are stayed for a moment, and the 
schoolmaster looks on with astonish- 
ment and secret pride): 1 don’t know 
but somebody ought to. He’s a boy 
like me — and Francis here — and 
Richard. He ought to have the 
same chances. Why — why — 
(Struggling for words to express his 
sudden overpowering emotions) we're 
all created free and equal, are we 
not? We all should have the same 


opportunities for liberty — and — 


and — happiness! 
be happy if he can’t make something 
of his life? And one cannot be really 
free if one can’t read and write! 
(With boyish fury and indignation) 
You could not have tricked Nick’s 
mother if she could read! You're a 
trickster — and a coward! That’s 
what you are. (He begins to beat at 
TANNER’S broad chest and to try to 
pull Nicnoias from his clutches. 
Everetr quickly intervenes, forcing 
Tuomas out of the way. TANNER and 
Hices grasp Nicnoias’ arms and 
drag him struggling toward the door, 
while Evererr holds Tuomas firmly. 
One or two of the smaller girls begin 
to cry softly or hide their heads against 
the shoulders of their brothers or the 


How can a boy 


older girls. The boys are all intensely 

interested , but are too well disciplined 

to show any disorder. Perhaps they 
are also somewhat awed.) 

TANNER ( Taken aback, but keeping up a 
show of sarcasm): A fine school you 
have here, Mr. Everett. You're 








training up rebellious speakers, I 
see! (He grasps NicHouas’ arm.) 
I’ve wasted near a morning over 
this foolishness. You'll pay for this, 
you snivelling knave. 

HicGs: No use to struggle, boy. It’s 
all legal and accordin’ to His 
Majesty’s laws. 

Tuomas (Shouting in his excited anger): 
But it won’t always be! Some day 
you will see. I’m just a boy now, but 
when I’m a man, I’ll show you. I'll 
get laws passed! 

Everett: Thomas, lad, be quiet. 
(To TANNER, with quiet dignity and 
authority) Let the boy loose, Tanner. 
He need not be dragged away like 
an animal. For shame — two grown 
men handling a young lad like this! 
Be more gentle in your treatment of 
him, else I’ll preach a sermon from 
my pulpit on Sunday next that will 
give your fellow townspeople much 
to think of! (Hiccs and TANNER 
sulkily let go of Nicuouas and drop 
back a few steps.) You must go 
quietly, Nicholas. But you can be 
brave, in spite of Thomas’ anger 
at my use of that word. 

NicHouas: My Ma’ll be dreadful un- 
happy, sir. 

Everett: I'll call by and explain 
things to her 
comfort her. 

Nicuoias: Thank you 
(To Tuomas) Goodbye. 

Tuomas: Goodbye. 

NicHoas (Smiling shyly): Ull practice 
writing my name, like you showed 
me. 

Tuomas: Take my slate with you. 

NicHo.as (Eager for it but afraid of 


and do my best to 


kindly, sir. 


TANNER): I — don’t know whether 
— I'd be allowed to do that. 

Everetr (Quickly with a warning look 
at TANNER): Indeed you may take 
it! Give it to him, Thomas. (Tuomas 
gets the slate and hands it to NicHouas, 
who takes it joyfully.) 

Nicwouas: Oh, I thank you! — (He 
looks at the slate.) I don’t know 
your last name. You've written 
only “Thomas.” (THomas quickly 
goes to the chart and writes “Jefferson” 
in large letters after the “Thomas” 
which he has written earlier.) 

Tuomas (Turning to face NicHouas): 
Goodbye, Nick. 

NicHo.as: Goodbye, Thomas. (/le 
turns and goes to the door where 
TANNER and Haas stand.) 

TANNER (Looking al THomas with a 
mixture of servility and defiance): 
The fine young gentleman who be- 
lieves in readin’ and writin’ and ’rith- 
metic for everybody — but it won't 
be Edward Tanner who pays for it. 
He and Haas go out, taking Nicu- 
OLAS with them, firmly but not so 
roughly as before. 

Tuomas (Calling after TANNER): How 
do you know you won’t pay for it? 
Maybe you'll be taxed to pay for 

It would 

‘THOMAS stands at 

NICHOLAS. 

Everett also stands there, looking off 

rather sadly.) 


children to go to school! 
serve you right! 


the door, waving to 


Everett: Practice your writing lesson, 
children. (The children who have been 
frightened and miserable, settle down 
with obvious relief to the regular rou- 
tine. The master puts his hand on 
Tuomas’ shoulder, as they stand near 





the door. They are facing the room 
now.) 

Tuomas: Pray forgive me, sir, for my 
ungentlemanly rudeness to you — 
and for my temper. Mother tells 
me that is because of my red hair. 

Everett: There’s nothing for me to 
forgive. Indeed, you've taught me 
something. “Out of the mouths of 
babes.”’ “Liberty happiness 
equal opportunity’ — those were 
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inspired words you used, my boy. 

Tuomas (With a boyish smile at the 
master): And “reading, writing, and 
arithmetic,’’ sir — don’t forget them! 
They are important, too — and 
some day they are going to be free 
-— for everybody! 


THE END 
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Characters: 8 male; 6 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Characters wear clothes of the 
period. 

Properties: Black crayon, large handker- 
chief, reticule, large account book, long 
feather. 

Setting: The walls of the room are made of 
chinked-in boards (a curtain background 
will be sufficient); and a door at up center 
leads to the outside. If a realistic setting 
is used, though this is not necessary, a 
small-pane!l window is on each side of 
the door. Two rows of benches, made of 
unfinished boards and without arms or 
backs, fill in the left side of the room. A 
row of nails is in the wall back of the 
benches, for hats and coats. A large plain 
table stands at right facing. the benches; 
behind it is the teacher's chair. A fireplace 
may be used, if desired, placed in middle 
of wall right. On the wall at right of door 
hangs a large sheaf of heavy white paper, 
attached to a thin strip of wood so that 
the sheets of paper may be turned over as 
used. The alphabet — small letters and 
capitals in the ornate script of the time 
has been written carefully on the top sheet 
by the master, to serve as a oad. A 
substantial birch rod stands near the 
teacher's chair. On the table are an old- 
fashioned inkwell, some quill pens in 4 
holder, papers, books, a stack of slates 
with slate pencils, and a large bell. 

Lighting: No special effects. 











Part Five 


Veterans’ Day Play 





Known But to God 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

Tom 

Buu | 

Tue Gir, @ reporter 

Mrs. GLENN 

Tue Voice or Royce, her son 

JEAN, her daughter 

Tue Voice or Tony 

Manpy, a colored woman 

Tue Voice or SANpby, her son 

Mrs. Powa.ick 

Tne Voice or Runt, her son 

Tre: November, 1922. 

Serrinc: The tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 

At Rise: BIL ts pacing back and forth 
before the tomb as Tom enters, left. 

Tom: All quiet, Bill? 

Biiu: As quiet as the desert, Tom. 
Even the wind is still. This kind of 
quiet gets on your nerves, doesn’t it? 

Tom: Not on mine. I’ve got used to it, 
I guess. It did for a while. I 


> American soldiers 


thought I’d go crazy at first — be- 
fore the people started to come. 
Biii: What people? 
Tom: The mothers and sisters and 


wives and sweethearts. 

Britt: Whose? 

Tom (Motioning toward the tomb): His. 

Brii: His? What do you mean? How 
many mothers did he have? 

Tom: One. But, you see, each mother 
who had a son who didn’t come back 
from the war, that died unknown, 
thinks her son is the boy lying in 








there. And it’s the same way with 
the sisters and 
hearts. 

Buu: I’ve seen only one person all day. 

Tom: You haven't been here long 
enough. You will. They'll come. 

Britt: What do they do when they 
come? 

Tom: Some just leave a flower and go 
off. Some just stand here and don’t 
say a word. But the ones that get 
me are the talkers. 

Biiu: The talkers? What do they say 
to you? 

Tom: They don’t talk to me. 

Buu (A mazed ) : They don’t talk to 
you? Who, then, 
Tom: They talk to him. 

the tomb) 

Bru: To him? 

Tom: Yes, they talk, just like we're 
doing now. They ask questions, and 
then they stop and listen as if some- 
body was answering them. Reckon 
they hear voices —or think they 
hear. ‘The I figure it 
they’re just plain nuts. 

Britt: The only person I saw just sat 


wives and sweet- 


(Nods towards 


way out, 


on that chair and wrote. 
Tom: I bet I know the one you mean. 
A girl? Sort of cute? 
Biiu: She wasn’t hard to look at. 
Tom: She’s the one. I was falling for 


her until I found out she was just as 
loony as the rest of them. 
Bit: Loony, is she? 














Tom: I’ll say she is! One day I told 
her about the women talking to this 
Unknown Soldier. “I reckon they 
think they hear voices,” I said. And 
you know what she said to that? 

Birt: I guess she 
imagined they did. 

Tom: Oh, no, she didn’t, not that girl. 
She said, “They do hear voices. I 
hear them, myself.”’ 


said they only 


And then you 

could have knocked me over with 

a feather, for she said, “‘He talks to 

me. That’s why I come here to 
write.” 

Britt: I guess you got her wrong, 
soldier. She didn’t really mean she 
heard anything: she meant the Un- 
known Soldier gave her inspiration. 

Tom: Well, I reckon I’d better be 
going. I'll relieve you in an hour. 
(Walks to right and stops. Looking 
offstage) Here she comes. (zits. 
Enter Gini, right, with paper tablet. 
She crosses to chatr to left of tomb and 
sils. ) 

41LL: Come here to write, don’t you? 

Giri: Yes, 
The Herald, asked me to write a 
story for the Armistice Day edition 

week, 


some of it 


You see, my newspaper, 


next I’ve already written 
Want to hear? 
Biii (Leaning on gun): Sure. 


Girt (Reading): “To this tomb they 


North 
Kast and West, and they hear voices 


come trom and South and 
and see visions; and yet each takes 
away but what she brings, for the 
voices are but echoes of their inner 
selves, and the visions are mere re- 
flections of their cherished hopes.” 
(Looks up at Bri.) Tell me what you 
think of it. 


Bit: Sounds fine! (Points to left) 


Look! Here come some people. 

Gir (Looking): It’s the women I saw 
in the restaurant a while ago. They 
come from a little town way up in 
New York. They’re making a kind 
of pilgrimage to the tomb. 

Birt: They’ve stopped now. One 
woman is coming on alone. (Enter 
Mrs. GLENN, left. She stands before 
the tomb, reading the inscription.) 

Mrs. GuENN (Reading): “Here lies in 
honored glory an American soldier, 
known but to God.” (Pauses) 
Known but to God!... And to me. 

Birt (To Girw): The old lady looks 
tired. Ill give her this chair. 
(Places chair in front of the tomb) 
Here, lady. Sit down and rest. Take 
it easy. 

Mrs. GLENN: Thank you, my boy. 
(She sits and Bitu begins pacing 
back and forth to left of tomb. Mrs. 
GLENN, stretching oul her arms) Let 
me hear his voice, dear God. 

Bri (Pausing near Giri): Look at her 
holding out her arms. There’s noth- 
ing there. Maybe I’d better tell her. 

Girt: No. Wait! Don’t disturb her. 
(Resumes her writing) 

Mrs. GLENN: Just once, dear God, 
just once! (The 
comes from the tomb. 

Mother! I 
(BILL resumes his pacing.) 

Mrs. GLENN: I knew that it 

As soon as I 


Vorce or Royce 


Royce: am here, dear. 
toyce! 

was you in the tomb. 
heard they were bringing back an 
Unknown Soldier I said to myself, 
“It’s Royce.” And somehow I 
didn’t grieve any more as I had 
done when you were reported miss- 
ing. It was just as if you were coming 
home. I didn’t tell anybody about 











it. 
one but me to believe. I always saw 


It was all too fantastic for any- 


the hero in you, son. 

Royce: Nobody else did. How could 
they? A boy who was always afraid 
of something. ‘Too timid to go to 
bed in the dark. 

Mrs. Gienn: It 


timidity, Royce, that 


the kind of 


was closely 


Was 


remember the 
night you made up your mind to 
You 


were only five, but you insisted on 


akin to courage. I 
conquer your fear of darkness. 


marching off to your room alone. 
Royce: Yes, | was always doing crazy 
things like that. I 
stood just why. 


never under- 
| had a terror of 
but 
forced myself to join the football 


breaking a leg, at college I 


squad and be battered groggy on 
the scrubs. 

Mrs. GLENN: And yet, son, you didn’t 
wait for the draft; you volunteered. 

Royce: Just another impulsive act, 
Mother. After this nation got into 
the war I afraid I’d be 
drafted that I couldn’t sleep. I had 
to do something to keep from going 


Was 80 


crazy, and so one morning I walked 


into a recruiting station and en- 
listed, 
Mrs. GLENN: It seems to me, son, you 


had the finest kind of bravery the 


kind that conquers fear. 

Royce: I hadn’t conquered it, Mother: 
I had only suppressed it. It came 
alive again in France. 

Mrs. Guenn: You 
afraid — even after that? 

Royce: Yes, Mother, dreadfully afraid. 
It came upon me just after we went 
into the front line trenches. 
panic-stricken, 


mean you were 


I was 


$1 





Mrs. (JLENN: What did you do, son? 
force: I knew I couldn't go through 
with it 


the long days and nights 
of waiting, the wounded and the 
filth and the noise. I was trembling 
so that 


would see and call me a coward. | 


I was afraid the other men 


knew I had to do something to save 

mv reason 
Mrs. GLENN: And what did you do, 

toyee? 
toyce: Out between the lines there 
were wounded men crying for water. 
In the lulls in the firing we could 
hear their groans. Before I realized 
what I was doing | was asking per- 
Others 
The captain laid his 
hand on my shoulder. 


mission to go out to them. 
volunteered. 
“Rovyee,” he 
“I’m putting you in charge of 
You will lead them.” I 
looked around at them. 


said, 
these men 
They were 
a motley crew. There was a truck- 
driver and a bartender and a car- 
and I felt 
It didn’t 
Mother; it came from the knowledge 


penter, a lump in my 


throat. come from fear, 
that these men, upon whom I would 
have looked with contempt at home, 
to die for 


were going out with me 


other men. 


Mrs. Gienn: Did you get to those 
poor fellows the wounded, I 


mean? 
Royer: Ye But the 
enemy got me before I had gone very 


s: some of them. 


far. I felt a pain tearing through my 
chest, and suddenly I found myself 
falling. 

Mrs. GLENN: Oh, Royce! Were you 
conscious? 

torce: There were moments of con- 

Mother. I knew I 


SCIOUSNESS, was 


finished unless a miracle happened. 
Mrs. Guenn: Did you suffer much? 
Royce: More than I care to tell you, 
dear. But with the suffering there 
- the 
knowledge that I should never be 


was a kind of surging joy 


afraid again, that there was nothing 
to fear in life or in death. And for a 
moment I thought the miracle was 
going to happen. 
Mrs. What 


Royce? 


GILENN: do you mean, 
toyce: I saw a man leap over the top 

of our trenches and begin crawling 
I don’t know how but I 
And 


He 


toward me. 
knew he was coming for me. 
then a strange thing happened. 
stopped. 

Mrs. GLENN: He stopped? Maybe he 


was wounded. 


toyce: No; not at that time. The 
Germans had ceased firing for a 
moment, but he crawled into a 


shell hole and stayed there for what 
seemed an eternity. He did it calmly, 
deliberately, as if he were debating 
something. He was so near that I 
could almost see his face, and yet he 
lay in that shell hole as if making up 
his mind whether to come on or not. 


Vs. 


ROYCE: 


- Did he finally come on? 
last he did. I 
The he 


I was in his arms and he was carry- 


(ALENN 
\t 


SCLOUBIIOCSS 


lost con- 


xt thing I knew 
ing me back. I tried to speak to him. 
I wanted to know why he stopped in 
the shell hole 
for us both. 


Then the end came 
A shell dropped 
and we were unknown soldiers. 
Mrs. GLENN: Can you remember any- 
thing that happened after that? 
Royce: | 
Mother. 


remember everything, 


I was lying in a church 





with other dead soldiers, waiting for 
a sergeant to drop on the coffin of 
one of us the flower that would en- 
title him to be buried in this tomb. 
I remember hoping that he would 


drop it on me and then being 
ashamed of that hope. 
Mrs. GLENN: Ashamed, son? Why? 


toyce: Because I questioned my right 
to be honored. 

Mrs. GLENN: You died gloriously — 
for others. 

Royce: But I didn’t live gloriously for 
others. I was a snob. There were 

so many I could have helped if I 

had not looked upon them with con- 

temptuous indifference. 

Tony. 


There was 

Because his father kept a 
fruit and flower shop I blackballed 
him when his name came up for 
election in my fraternity. But I did 
more than that; I destroyed his 
most cherished dream. 

Mrs. GuLeNN: His 
dream? 


most cherished 
Royce: I guess Jean knows what I 
I’d rather not talk about it. 
Tony was not the only one. 


mean. 

There 
was Runt. 

Mrs. GLENN: 
fellow he 
about his size; always ready to fight 
at the drop of a hat. 

toyce: I always despised him because 


What 


Was 


a strange little 


always sensitive 


his father was janitor in Dad’s bank 
and because Runt was everything I 
He used to boast that he 
wasn’t afraid of the devil himself. 


was not. 


He must have made a marvelous 
soldier. I often wondered what be- 
came of him. I guess he never found 
out that it was | who persuaded Dad 


to send his father to jail for that 








little theft in the bank we thought 
he committed. 

Mrs. GLENN: But when you found he 
was innocent, son, you did what you 
could. 

Royce: It was too late then, Mother 

—much too late.. . .What became 
of poor black Sandy? 

Mrs. GLENN: He didn’t come back 
from France. Mandy — you re- 
member Mandy, his mother — she’s 
been with me ever since. 

Royce: I’m glad of that, Mother. I 
was terribly ashamed of how I 
treated Sandy. I always resented the 
way he worked Dad’s prize tulips. 
You remember how I used to catch 
him leaning on his hoe, that far- 
away look on his face? But most of 
all, I guess, I resented his black skin. 

Mus. GLENN: Poor Sandy! He never 
got used to us. He spent most of his 
time dreaming of going back to his 
home in Maryland. He was like a 
plant that just won’t grow when it’s 
put in alien soil. 

torce: I got the chance I was waiting 
for when those boys stole the best 
tulips right under his nose. 

Mrs. Guienn: [| 
poked toy 


They 


Sandy’s 


remember. 
at 
stomach and made him hold up his 
hands while they picked what they 
wanted. 


a pistol 


I couldn’t help laughing 
when he came in to tell us about it. 

Royce: I didn’t see the humor of it 
then. I persuaded Dad to get rid 
of him at once. (Enter Jean, left.) 

Mrs. GLENN: Here comes your sister, 
Jean. 

Royce: You'd better leave. Jean 
wouldn’t want to hear you talking 
to me. 
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Mrs. GLENN (To JEAN): Sit here, dear. 
[’ll join the others. (Frits, left. Jean 
stands before the tomb, reading the 
inscription, and then kneels.) 

Bitu (Nodding toward left after Mrs. 
GLENN): Why, that poor lady looked 
real happy, didn’t she? 

Giri: Yes, her face was shining like a 
light. How’s this? Reads) 
“No living man can say who lies 
within these silent walls. He may 

have been prince or pauper; he may 

have been an unrepentant profli- 
gate, who found in war the gratifica- 
tion of his taste for adventure; he 
may have an uncanonized 
saint, whose dying eyes caught the 
vision of a world redeemed. Who- 
ever or whatever he was, he was 


been 


brought home to the simple grandeur 
of this tomb and buried with all the 
pomp and circumstance of war.” 
Britt: Say, that’s great! 
towards JeaN) This one’s just pray- 
ing No; she’s looking at the 
tomb like she heard something. 


(Nodding 


Gru: She does hear something —— with 
the ears of the heart. 

Biiu (Shaking his head): 1 don’t get it. 

Giri: Hush! She’s speaking. 

Briu: I don’t hear anything. 

Gir: Neither do I; but she’s speaking 
nevertheless: I see her lips moving. 

BILL, gun 
on shoulder, paces back and forth to 
left of tomb. 

JEAN: Listen, darling. I’m speaking to 
you, Tony. Don’t you hear me? 
(The Voice or Tony comes from the 
tomb.) 

Tony: Yes, dear, I hear you. I heard 
you even before you spoke. There 
is nothing in your mind and heart 


(She resumes her writing. 








that I can’t hear. But I want you to 
say it. 

Jean: 1 love you, Tony 

Tony: That’s what I’ve been waiting 
for. Month after month ages it 
seems I have waited for you to 

come. 


Mother 


Zovce 


Jean: I couldn't, Tony. 


she’s been ill ever since 
didn’t come back. She has always 
thought that he was lving here. 

Tony: He is 

JEAN (Amazed): He — is? Royce, you 
mean? 

Tony: Yes, Royce and many others 
all others —- who died unknown but 
are loved and remembered. 

Jean: Have you forgiven him? 

Tony: I understand him now. 

Jean: But do you forgive? 

Tony: Understanding is only another 
word for forgiveness. No one really 
forgives who doesn't understand. 

Jean: Tony, I want to ask you: why 
didn’t you write? 

Tony: I did 

Jean: But I never got any letters 

Tony: He intercepted them. 


JEAN | 


every day for a while. 


wrote many, many times. 


Tony: I never heard from you. 
Jean: Oh, Tony, how could he be so 
cruel as to keep us apart? I can't 


help it even if he was my brother. He 
was unfair, cruelly unfair to us both. 
I’m afraid I'll always be bitter. 

Tony: Bitterness can’t reach into 
eternity. 

Jean: But why did he treat us so? 

Tony: He thought he was doing right. 
We belonged to different worlds. I 
was born on the wrong side of the 


tracks, the son of a poor Italian im- 


MM 


migrant who kept a fruit and flower 
“That dirty wop,” he called 

. . Do you remember the first 
time I saw you? 

Jean: Yes. I had come to the shop for 
Mother. 

Tony: You had bought roses and car- 


shop. 
me, . 


nations. You were standing with 
your face buried in the blossoms, and 
I said you were the prettiest flower 
of them all. 
ture came to me clearly when I lay 
that church for the 
sergeant to drop on my coffin the 


temember? That pic- 


in waiting 
rose that would make me the Un- 
known Soldier. I told myself that I 
would keep the flower and bring it 
home to you, and it would heal us 
both of all bitterness and all regret. 
And somehow I kne 
wouldn’t think of me as a wop any 
more; I knew that he had learned 


w that Royce 


his lesson. 

JEAN: What lesson, Tony? 

Tony: The lesson some learn only on a 
battlefield — that though a 
skin may be white or brown or black, 


man’s 


the blood of each is red. 


Manpy (Offstage): Miss Jean! Miss 
Jean! 

Jean: I hear Mandy coming. I must 
leave you now, Tony. But I'll be 
back — many, many times. (Enter 
Manpy, left. 

Manpy: Your mother’s waiting for 


vou, Miss Jean 

Jean: I'll go to her right away. 
(Walks off, left. Manpy stands before 
tomb. Bitwi leans on his gun and 
watches her.) 

Girt (Looking up): How do you like 
this, soldier? (Reads) “He is the 
spokesman of unsung millions. He 








is America. He is the banker and 
the field hand and the storekeeper 
and the janitor. He is the crucible 
in which the crude metal of a 
hundred tongues becomes the golden 
notes of a single voice.” 

Bu.i: Sounds all right to me. (Nods 
toward Manpy) You know, this one 
kind of gets me— just standing 
there with head bowed, not saying 
anything, like -she was listening. 
(Resumes pacing. The Voice or 
SANDY comes from the tomb.) 

Sanpy: Mammy! 

Manpy: Who’s that? 

Sanpy: It’s me, Mammy; it’s Sandy. 

Manpy: I knew it all along. I knew it 
was you lying there. I sort of felt it 
in my bones. 
you there? 

Sanpy: 1 don’t know, Mammy; I don’t 
know. 


How come they put 


I reckon it was because I was 


mistook, 
Manpy: I don’t get it, honey. (Sits on 
chair.) 


Sanpy: It all happened because of that 
Sam. You remember that vellow 
boy with a head like a nut? I 
promised his mammy that I'd look 
after him. 

Manpy: That was the fellow you took 
up with after Mr. Glenn fired you 
for letting those boys get away with 
the tulips? 

Sanpy: They stuck a pistol in my 
stomach, Mammy. 

Manpy: It 
honey. 
Sanpy: I didn’t know that, Mammy; 
it looked genuine to me. I never was 
any good with a 

stomach. 

Manpy: Well, never mind now, child 


was only a cap-pistol, 


pistol in my 


. . You were talkin’ about Sam. 
Sanpy: That was the scariest black 
boy I ever knew. When we got to 
France he never let me get out of his 
sight. Every time I turned round, 
there he was. And when we were in 
the trenches Sam ‘most shook him- 
self to death. I did a powerful lot 
of shaking, myself. And then one 
morning they really got to work on 
us. Those Germans sure could make 
a noise. It sounded like the Fourth 
of July and a hundred thunder- 
storms all rolled into The 
captain says to us, “Get ready, boys. 
Here they come!” 
Manpy: And Sam was there? 
Sanpy: For a minute he was at my 


one. 


side, and then he dropped. I turned 
to pick him up. I was so seared I 
felt a 


I wasn’t scared any 


shook all over, and then | 
terrible pain. 
more, and | said to myself, ‘You 
poor corn-field black boy, you've 
shaken yourself to death.” And 
then the next thing I knew I was 
lying in a wooden box in a church 
with four other boxes. And a ser- 
geant came with a rose in his hand. 
I could smell it clear through the 
wooden box, and it made me think 
Maryland 
when the honeysuckle’s in bloom. 


of the warm nights in 


The sergeant dropped the rose on 
my box. Then he left the church, 
and pretty soon he came back with 
an officer, and he pointed to my box 
and said, “I choose that one.”’ 

Manpy (Eagerly): Yes, honey; go on. 
What happened next? 

Sanpy: The next thing I knew, I was 
on a boat. I says to myself, ‘“They’re 
carrying me home; they’re carrying 








me back to Maryland.” And then I 
knew there was a soldier standing 
by the box where I was lying. And 
once I spoke to him. 

Manpy: What did you say, honey? 

Sanpy: I says, “What you guarding, 
soldier?”’ 

Manpy: And what did he say to that? 

Sanpy: He word. I 
reckon he didn’t even hear me. He 
just kept pacing back and forth. 
And then all of a sudden I laughed 
to myself, ‘cause somehow I knew 


never said a 


he was guarding me. And I says to 

the soldier, “You are all powerful 
careful of a corn-field black boy.” 
... And then I had a dream. 

Manpy: What kind ‘o dream? 

Sanpy: It was like this: Before I knew 
what had happened I was in this 
place, and there were crowds all 
round and bands playing, and the 
President was talking, and I heard 
him say that the hero lying here was 
the glory of America, and I kept 
trying to tell him that I’d been mis- 
took, that I was no hero, that I was 
only a corn-field black boy, but he 
didn’t pay any attention to me, and 
then I knew it was all just a dream. 

Manpy: It wasn’t a dream, honey: it’s 
God’s own truth. 
field black boy 
American. There’s something I want 
to ask, Sandy: when did you know 
Sandy’s gone! 


You're no corn- 
you're a colored 


(Rises and crosses to 
chair in which Girt is sitting) I 
praise the Lord for what I’ve just 
heard. (zits, left. 

Biiu (Pausing and leaning on his gun): 
All excited, wasn’t she? 

Girt: Yes; excited — and comforted. 
... I’ve written another paragraph. 


How do you like this? (Reads) 
“Resting in the eloquent silence of 
this tomb, he has become a symbol 
a symbol of the horror and ex- 
travagance and futility of war. Here 
may lie some poet whose songs might 
have cheered the hearts of discon- 
solate millions; some scientist who 
might have healed humanity’s griev- 
ous wounds; some statesman whose 
wisdom might have solved the prob- 
lems of a bewildered world.” 
Bui: That's telling ’em, sister. (Enter 
Mrs. Powaricx, left. She 
down wearily on chair, right, and 


sinks 


raises her clasped hands to heaven.) 

Mrs. Powauick: It’s been so long, 
Gjod! Send me some sign. If I only 
knew he was here, I’d be happy. 
(Drops hands to her lap) Maybe I’m 
not worthy, Lord. (The Voice or 
Runt comes from the tomb.) 

tunt: I am here, Mom — the boy you 
always called Sonny and everybody 
else called Runt. 

Mrs. Powauick: Sonny! Jt is you! I 
was just beginning to think I wasn’t 
worthy. 

Runt: You are worthy, Mom; you’ve 
always been worthy. 

Mrs. Powa ick: It hasn’t been easy, 
Sonny. It’s not easy to hold your 
head high when your man died in 
prison for something he never did. 
It’s been mighty hard to forgive 
when I knew they were pointing and 
shaking their heads behind my back 

whispering, ‘After all, you 
can't blame them for thinking he 
did it: he was nothing but a Pole. 
What can you expect of those 
foreigners?”’ 

Runt: And Dad was really the best 


and 








American of them all. Remember 
how he taught us kids to sing 
America and emphasize that “My 
country’? I tell you, Mom, it was 
for Dad that I enlisted: he meant 
America to me. 

Mrs. Powauick: | tried to keep the 
news of his death from you, Sonny. 
Runt: I read it in the town paper 
somebody sent me. It said he had 
died of pneumonia, but I knew that 
wasn’t it. I guess it was disgrace. 
I thought of all the district attorney 
had said about Dad at the trial 
how he had called him a destructive 
force, a menace to state and com- 
munity. I remembered how cold and 
hungry we’d been that first winter 
he was in jail, and I vowed I'd live 
long enough to get even with old 
man Glenn and his son. I actually 
prayed to be given a chance for 
vengeance. And that prayer was 
answered, 

Mrs. Powarick: No, Sonny! I can’t 
believe it. You don’t mean that 
you 

Runt: There was a wounded man in 
front of our lines, caught in German 
fire. I could hear his agonizing cries, 
and so I began crawling out towards 
him. I was only a few feet away 
when I recognized him. It was 
Royce Glenn. I stopped. I dropped 
into a shell hole. I laughed aloud. 
“Tet him die there,”’ I shouted. And 
then I began talking to Dad just as 
if he was lying there with me. “I 
guess you're even now, Dad,’ I said; 
and I heard Dad say, ‘‘No, lad, not 
yet. We’re not even yet. Remember 
that you and he are fighting for the 
same cause, the same nation. You’re 


Americans, both.”” And then Royce 
began groaning again, and I couldn't 
stand it any longer, and I crawled 
over to where he was and took him 
in my arms. I heard Dad say, “Now, 
lad. Now you're even, lad.”” And 
then the end came. 


Mrs. Powauick: And you were the 


Unknown Soldier. It was then I 
began holding my head high again. 
I knew it was you from the first. 
I had to come here. I didn’t tell 
I was afraid they'd 
laugh at me. You, my boy, the son 


anybody why. 


of a Polish immigrant, chosen to rep- 
resent America and having the great 
of all the world coming to do you 
honor! ... Mrs. Glenn brought me. 
She’s been awfully good to me. 
Strange, isn’t it, she and I being 
here together? 


Runt: It doesn’t seem strange to me, 


Mom. Not now 
in that church waiting for the ser- 
geant to decide on whose box he 
would drop the rose. I got to won- 


not since I lay 


dering who were in those other boxes, 
and I thought they might be Sandy 
or Tony or Royce and that each of 
them had an equal chance with me 
to be chosen. And I told myself 
that was what America meant to 
Dad — the land where every man 
had an equal chance. And then I 
knew that more than Sandy and 
Tony and Royce and I were in that 
church: America was there — not 
dead but about to be born, a dream 
waiting to come true. 


Mrs. Powarick: You've made me 


very happy, Sonny. It’s getting 
late. Mrs. Glenn will be waiting for 
me. I'll be going now. Good-bye. 
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tunt: Good-bye, Mom. (Mrs. Powa.- 
cK walks offstage, left.) 

sii (Leaning on his gun and looking 
after Mrs. Powarick): Crying and 
smiling at the same time, wasn’t she? 

Giri: Yes, but they were tears of joy 

You know, something about 
her inspired the final paragraph of 
my story. See how you like this. 
(Reads) “The shadows lengthen and 
slowly the visitors to the tomb 
depart. Darkness comes down like 
a scented veil. About the tomb, 
stillness broken only by the mur- 
mur of the river and the homing cry 
of some belated bird; above, the 
limitless canopy of night and the 
silent march of God’s unchanging 
stars.” 

Biti: That’s great! I bet your boss 
will be pleased. 

Gini: I hope he will. (Rising) lll go 
turn it in. Good-bye, soldier. 

Biti: Good-bye, lady. (Gunn goes off, 
left. siLL, gun on shoulder, walks 
slowly to center, then, turning toward 
audience, raises his face upward.) 
“The silent march of Giod’s — 
unchanging stars!’ (Curtain 

THE END 

Reprinted from the November 1946 issue. 

PRODUCTION NOTES 

Known Burt To Gop 

Characters: 6 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The men wear American Army 
uniforms of the First World War; the 
women, civilian clothes of the same period. 

Properties: Guns for Tom and Bill; a tablet 
and 4 poe for the Girl. 

Setting: The tomb of the Unknown Soldier. A 
rectangular block of marble may be easily 
represented by a wooden or cardboard 
structure. On the front, facing the audience, 
are the words, Here Lies in Honokep 
GLORY AN AMERICAN So_preR KNown Bur 


Tro Gov. To the left of the tomb are two 
folding chairs. 
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The Pickwick Papers 


by Charles Dickens 
Adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 

Mr. Tracy TurpMAN 

Mr. SAMUEL Pickwick 

Mr. NATHANIEL WINKLE 

Mrs. BARDELL 

Mr. AuGuUSTUS SNODGRASS 

Mr. Foca 

A Court CLERK 

Four MEN 

Tue JupGe 

Mrs. CLuppins 

FOREMAN OF THE JURY 

NARRATOR 

Narrator: The Corresponding Society 

of the Pickwick Club was one of the 
most unusual fraternal organizations 
ever founded in London. It was com- 
prised of four members: by name, 
Tracy Tupman, Esquire; Augustus 
Snodgrass, Esquire; Nathaniel 
Winkle, Esquire, all members-at- 
large, and Samuel Pickwick, Esquire, 
F.A.G.C.M.P.C. — that 
Founder and General Chairman and 
Member of the Pickwick Club. The 
purpose of the organization was never 
made quite clear. 


is to Say, 


However it soon 
became apparent that the Club’s ac- 
tivities were to be confined to the 
in- 


getting themselves 


volved in all sorts of remarkable pre- 


members 


dicaments at their own expense 

not the least of which predicaments 
was the adventure of Samuel Pick- 
wick’s encounter with his widowed 


SY 


landlady, Mrs. Martha Bardell. As 
our story begins, the members of 
the Pickwick Club — Mr. Tupman, 
Mr. Snodgrass, Mr. Winkle and Mr. 
Pickwick himself, are seated in the 
latter’s apartment on Goswell Street, 
enjoying an afternoon cup of tea. 
Sounp: Fattle of cups and saucers. 
Tupman: | Mr. Piekwick, 
are very fine quarters you have here. 
Prexwick: Thank you, Mr. ‘Tupman, 
thank you. 
able. 


say, these 


I find them quite suit- 

You know, I’ve been here two 
years. 

WINKLE: Two years! 
been that long? 

Pickwick: Yes, Mr. Winkle, two years. 
Ah, it’s an admirable establishment. 
Mrs. Bardell, my housekeeper, is a 
remarkable woman. 

Tupman: But I should think you’d 
need a manservant, Mr. Pickwick. 
WINKLE: Yes, Mr. Pickwick. 
you manage without one? 
Pickwick: Why, gentlemen, you must 


be mind readers! 


Has it really 


How do 


That is the very 
subject | was going to speak to her 
Yes, 


going to go into the manservant 


about. yes, tomorrow I am 
question with my remarkable house- 
keeper, Mrs. Bardell. 

Music: Delightful theme, in and under 

Narrator: And so the next day, when 
his housekeeper and landlady was 


dusting the furniture in his room, 








Mr. Pickwick approached her on the 
most delicate subject at hand. 

Pickwick: Er... Mrs. Bardell? 

Mrs. Barpew: Yes, sir? 

Pickwick: There is something I’ve 
been wanting to ask you for quite a 
while now. 

Mrs. Barpetyt: Oh? What is that, sir? 

Pickwick: Do you think it a much 
greater expense to keep two people 
than to keep one, Mrs. Bardell? 

Mrs. Barpeii (Simpering): La, Mr. 
Pickwick, what a question! 

Pickwick: Well, but do you? 

Mrs. Barnet: That depends a good 
deal upon the person, you know, Mr. 
Pickwick, and whether it’s a saving 
and careful person, sir. 

Pickwick: That’s very true, but the 
person I have my eye on I think 
possesses these qualities; and has, 

moreover, a considerable knowledge 

deal of 
sharpness, Mrs. Bardell, which may 
be of material use to me. 

Mrs. Barpe.yi: Oh, la, Mr. Pickwick! 

Pickwick: I do, i do, indeed. And to 
tell you the truth, Mrs. Bardell, I 
have made up my mind. 

Mrs. Barpe.u: Dear me, sir! 

Pickwick: You'll think it very strange 

that I 

about this matter, and never even 


eh? Well, what do 


of the world, and great 


now, never consulted you 
mentioned it 
you think? 

Mrs. Barpett (Atremble): Oh, Mr. 
Pickwick, you’re very kind, sir, to 
make this proposal. 

Pickwick: It'll save you a good deal 
of trouble, won’t it? 

Mrs. Barpeui: Oh, I never thought 
of the trouble, sir. And, of course, 


I should take more trouble to please 


you then, than ever. But it is so 
kind of you, Mr. Pickwick, to have 
so much consideration for my lone- 
liness. 

Pickwick: Ah, to be sure, I never 
thought of that. When I am in town, 
you'll always have somebody to sit 
with you, so you will. 

Mrs. Barve i: I’m sure I ought to 
be a very happy woman! Oh, you 
dear! 

Pickwick: I beg your pardon? 

Mrs. Barbet: Oh, you good, kind, 
playful dear! Mmm-ah! 

Sounp: An exaggerated kiss. 

Pickwick (Amazed): Bless my soul — 
Mrs. Bardell — my good woman 
dear me, what a situation — pray 

Mrs. Bardell, don’t 
if anybody should come 

Mrs. Barney (Lestatically): Oh, let 
them come. 


consider 


I'll never leave you, 
dear, good, kind soul! Ohhhh! 

Pickwick: Mercy upon me! _ She’s 
fainted! In my arms! Oh, dear. I 
hear somebody coming up the stairs. 
Mrs. Bardell! Mrs. Bardell! Oh, 
heavens. 

Sounpb: Door. 

TupmMan, WINKLE and SnNopGrass (/n 

Mr. Pickwick! 

Pickwick: Oh, my good friends, Mr. 
Winkle, Mr. Tupman, Mr. Snod- 
grass. Oh, heavens! 

Tue Turer (Jn unison): What is the 
matter? 

Pickwick: I don’t know! Here, Mr. 
Winkle, Mr. Snodgrass. Help me 
lead this woman downstairs. 

Maus. Barpewi (Coming to): Oh, I am 
better now. 

Tupman: Let me lead you downstairs, 
madam. 


“Un ison Lr 








Mrs. Barpett (Fading; ecstatically): 
Oh, thank you — thank you! 

Pickwick: Really, gentlemen, I can- 
not conceive —I cannot conceive 
what has been the matter with that 
woman. I had merely announced 
to her my intention of keeping a 
manservant, when she fell into the 
extraordinary paroxysm in which 
you found her. Very extraordinary 
thing! 

WINKLE and Snoporass (Together): 
Very extraordinary indeed, Mr. Pick- 
wick. Very! 

Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 

NakkATOR: Without thinking too long 
upon what had passed, Mr. Pickwick 
and the other gentlemen of the Pick- 
wick Club became enmeshed in other 
adventures, and soon forgot com- 
pletely what had transpired with 
Mrs. Bardell. A few weeks later, the 
friends were having supper in a 
comfortable inn, when Mr. Winkle 
arrived, an important-looking letter 
in his hand. 

Pickwick: Ah, Winkle, good 
friend. Well, what have you there? 

Winkue: I called at the post office just 
now and found this letter for you. 
It has lain there for two days. 

TupmAN: From whom is it, Mr. Pick- 
wick? 

Pickwick: I don’t recognize the hand. 
Here, let me open it. 

SounD: Envelope being torn open. 

SNopGRAss: Well? 

Pickwick: Mercy on us! What's this? 
It must be a joke; it — it can’t be 
true! 

Snoperass: Nobody dead, is there? 

Pickwick: No, Mr. Snodgrass, no one 
is dead — yet! Here, Mr. Tupman. 


my 
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Will vou be so good as to read it 
aloud? Ohh! 

Tupman: ‘“Freeman’s Court, Cornhill, 
August 28th, 1830. Bardell against 
Pickwick.” 

WINKLE: You don’t mean to say it’s 
a lawsuit! 

Pickwick: Yes, I do, Mr. Winkle. 
Read on, Tupman. 

Tupman: “Mr. Samuel Pickwick. Sir: 
Having been instructed by Mrs. 
Martha Bardell to commence an 
action against you for a breach of 
promise of marriage, for which the 
plaintiff lays her damages at fifteen 
hundred pounds, we beg to inform 
you that a writ has been issued 
against you in this suit in the Court 
of Common Pleas; and request to 
know, by return post, the name of 
your attorney in London, who will 
accept service thereof. We are, Sir, 
your obedient servants, Dodson and 


Fogg.”’ 

WINKLE (Mechanically, stunned): Dod- 
son...and... Fogg. 

SnopGrass: Bardell and 
Pickwick. 

TupMAN: Peace of mind...and... 


happiness of confiding females. 
PICKWICK It’s 
base conspiracy be- 


(Furiously): 
spiracy! <A 
tween these two grasping lawyers, 
Mrs. Bardell 
she hasn’t the 


a con- 


Dodson and Fogg. 
would never do it 
heart to do it — she hasn’t the case 
to do it! Ridiculous! 

SnNopGrass: Of her heart, you should 
certainly be the best judge, Mr. 
Pickwick. But I should certainly 
say that of her case, Dodson and 
Fogg are far better judges than any 
of us can be. 








Pickwick: It’s a vile attempt to extort 
money! Who ever heard me address 
her in any way but that in which a 

lodger would address his landlady? 

Who ever saw me with her? Not 
even you, my friends... . 

TupMAN: Except on one occasion. 

Pickwick: When was that? There was 
nothing suspicious then, I suppose? 

TupmMaANn: Er there was nothing 

I don’t know how 
but 


tainly was reclining in your arms. 


suspicious; but 
it happened, mind she cer- 
Pickwick: Gracious powers! I re- 
What a dreadful in- 


stance of the force of circumstances! 


member now! 
So she was so she was! 

Winkie: And you were soothing her 

anguish. 

Pickwick: I won’t deny it. So I was, 
so | was. What a dreadful conjunc- 
I'll have it ex- 
plained, though. I'll see this Dodson 
and Fogg. I'll go to London to- 


tion of appearances! 


morrow. 


SNODGRASS: Not 


tomorrow. You're 
too tired. 

Pickwick: Well, then, next day. 

TupMAN: Next day is the first of 
September, and you're pledged to 
ride with us to Sir Geoffrey’s. 

Pickwick: Well, then, the day after. 
Thursday! I'll get to the bottom of 
this nonsense. I won't go to trial! 
You just wait and see! 

Music: Gay theme, 


PICKWICK: 


aL and unde L 


Dodson and logg, | he- 


lieve. Which have I the pleasure of 
addressing? 
Fooc: lam Mr. Fogg, sir. 


Priexwick: And I am Mr. Pickwick, sir. 
Ah, the 


bi GG: ves You are de- 


fendant, sir, in Bardell and Pick- 
wick? 

Pickwick: I am, sir. I came here to 
express the surprise with which I 
received your letter of the other 
day, and to inquire what grounds of 
action you can have against me. 

FocG: For the grounds of action, sir, 
you will consult your own 
science, and your own feelings. We, 
sir, are guided entirely by the state- 
ment of our client. 

Pickwick: I am to understand, then, 
that it is really your intention to 
proceed with this action? 

Foca: 


con- 


Understand, sir? That 


certainly may! 


you 


Pickwick: And that the damages are 
actually laid at fifteen hundred 
pounds? 

Foca: 
may add my assurance that if we 
could have prevailed upon our client, 
they would have been laid at treble 
the amount, sir. I believe Mrs. 
Bardell specifically said, however, 
that she would not compromise for 
a farthing less. 

Pickwick: Very well, sir, very well. 


To which understanding you 


You shall hear from my solicitor. 
But before I go, permit me to say, 
that of all the disgraceful and ras- 
cally proceedings .. . 

Fooce (Interrupting politely): Oh, just 
a moment, Mr. Pickwick. (Calling 
out) Mr. Mr. Wicks! 
Come up here, please. (To Pick- 
WICK my clerks to 
hear what you were about to say. 

Dis- 
graceful and rascally proceedings, I 
think you said? 

Pickwick: I did! I said, sir, that of all 


Jackson! 
want 


J just 


Here they are: pray continue. 








the disgraceful and rascally pro- 
ceedings that ever were attempted, 
this is the most so. 

Focc: You hear that, Mr. Wicks? 
You will remember that expression? 
Now, Mr. Pickwick, perhaps you 
would like to call us swindlers, sir? 
Pray do, if you feel so disposed, sir. 

Pickwick: I do. You are swindlers! 

FooG (Pleased): Oh, very good. Do 
goon. You had better call us thieves, 
sir; or perhaps you would like to 
assault one of us? Pray do it, sir, if 
you would. I will not resist! 

Pickwick: Good Mr. 
GOOD DAY! 

Sounp: Door slam. 

Music: Light-hearted theme, in and 
under. 

Narrator: And so the day of the trial 
finally arrived. Mr. Tupman, Mr. 
Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass, Pick- 
wick’s three most loyal friends, 
came to his rooms to comfort him, 
and help him prepare for the great 
ordeal. 


day, Fogg. 


WINKLE: Are you very nervous, Mr. 
Pickwick? 

Pickwick: Not too nervous, Mr. 
Winkle. 

SNoDGRASS: [I wonder what the fore- 


man of the jury, whoever he'll be, 
has had for breakfast. 
TUPMAN: Ah, j hope he’s had a good 
one! 
Pickwick: Why so? 
TupMan: A good, contented, well- 
breakfasted juryman is a capital 
thing to get hold of. Discontented 
or hungry jurymen, my dear Mr. 
Pickwick, always find for the plain- 
tiff. 


Music: Jolly theme, in and under. 
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CLERK (Off mike, calling out): Silence! 
Order in the court! The case of 
Bardell against Pickwick! 

Ist Man (Hollering, in close): Bardell 
against Pickwick! 

2xnp Man (Far off mike): 
against Pickwick! 

3rD Man (Medium-far off): Bardell 
against Pickwick! 

iru MAN (Slightly off): Bardell against 
Pickwick! 


Bardell 


JupGe: Very good, gentlemen. We 
will now open the case! 

Music: Mock-serious theme, in and 
under. 


Gentle- 
men of the jury: Never, in all the 
years of my professional experience, 


Foca (In declamatory style): 


have I approached a case with feel- 
ings of such deep emotion, or with 
such a feeling of responsibility upon 
me — a responsibility which I could 
never have supported were I not 
buoved up by a conviction so strong 
that the cause of truth and justice 


or, in other words — the cause of my 


abused and injured client, Mrs. 
Bardell — must prevail with you, 
the high-minded, intelligent men 
who comprise this jury. 
Music: Swells, then under. NOTE: 


Throughout the trial, very bricf musie 
bridges are used to indicate change of 
speaker.) 

Mrs. Barve (7 carfully): Yes, gentle- 
men, those were his very words. 
“Mrs. Bardell,” he says to me, “do 
you think it a much greater expense 
to keep two people than one?” 

Music: Swells, then under. 

Focc: You have heard, gentlemen, 
that this is an action for a breach of 


promise of marriage, in which the 








damages are laid at 1500 pounds. 
Before 1 am through, you will see 
fit to award that money to my client. 
J should like to supply as evidence, 
two letters, written in the hand of 
that villain, Pickwick. They are not 
open declarations of love, oh, no! 
They are sly, underhanded, covert 
letters that must 
be viewed with a cautious, suspicious 
Let me read the first. 
Dear Mrs. 
tomato 


communications 
eye. “(jar- 
raway’s, twelve o'clock. 
B. Chops and 
Yours, Pickwick.’ Gentlemen of 
the jury, this mean? 
Chops! Yours, Pickwick! Gracious 


sauce! 


what does 

heavens, such skulduggery have we 

here! The next has no date at all 

which is suspicious in itself! “Dear 

Mrs. B. I shall not be home till 

tomorrow. Don’t trouble yourself 

CGentle- 
men, What is the meaning of this 
warming pan? See how artfully 
contrived are these letters by that 
perpetrator of systematic villainy, 
Samuel Pickwick! 

Music: Swe lis, then under. 

Foose: Call Elizabeth Cluppins. 

Ist MAN (Same procedure as before): 


about the warming pan.” 


Elizabeth Cluppins! 

2np Man: Elizabeth Tuppins! 

3rd MAN: Elizabeth Jupkins! 

47H Man: Elizabeth Muffins! 

FoaG: Now, Mrs. Cluppins. Have you 
ever received love letters? 

Mrs. Crupprins: Oh, My 
husband sent ‘em to me all the time 


yes, sir. 


afore we was married. 
FoaG: Did he ever, in those letters, 
call you ‘Tomato 
“Chops”? 
Mrs. C.iuppins: No, sir, while | was 


Sauce’? Or, 


keeping company he never called 
me them things. 

FocG: What did he eall you? 

Mrs. Ciupptns: He called me “Duck.” 
That was because he was particular 
fond of ducks. Now, perhaps if he 
had been as fond of chops and 
tomato sauce, he might have called 
me them things — out of affection, 
don’t you know. 

FocG: That will be 
Mrs. Cluppins. 

Music: Swells, then under. 

JupGe: Nathaniel Winkle to the stand. 

Focc: Now, Mr. Winkle, you are a 
particular friend of Pickwick, the 
defendant, are you not? 

WINKLE: I have known Mr. Pickwick 
now, as well as I recollect at this 
moment, nearly 

Fooa: Pray, Mr. Winkle, do not evade 
the question. 


all, thank you, 


Are you, or are you 

particular friend of the 
defendant’s? 

WINKLE: I was just about tosay that... 

FoocG: Will you or will you not answer 
my question, sir? 


not, a 


Jupce:If you don’t answer the question, 
Mr. Winkle, you’ll be committed, sir. 

FoaG: Now, then, sir, yes or no? 

WINKLE: Yes, I am. 

Foaa: Now, sir, if I am not mistaken, 
you went to the home of the plain- 
tiff, Mrs. Bardell, on purpose to see 
your friend, the defendant, Mr. 
Pickwick, along with two other 
friends, Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snod- 
grass, on the morning with which 
we are concerned. Did you not? 

WINKLE: Yes, I did, sir. 

Foca: Now, sir, tell the gentlemen of 
the jury what you saw on entering 
the defendant’s room on this par- 





ticular morning. Come, come, sir: 
out with it! 

Winkie: Well, I—I saw the de- 
fendant —- Mr. Pickwick, that is 
holding the plaintiff in his arms, 
with his hands clasping her waist, 
and the plaintiff appeared to have 
fainted away. 

Foca: What did you hear him say? 

Winkie: I heard him call Mrs. 
Bardell a good creature, and | 
heard him ask her to compose her- 
self, for what a situation it was, if 
anybody should come, or words to 
that effect. 

Foce: That will be all, Mr. Winkle. 
Step down. 

Music: Swells, then under. 

Mrs. Barpett (Tearfully): That’s 
right, sir. Them was his very words. 
“Mrs. Bardell,” says he, ‘Mrs. 
Bardell, this extra person won’t be 
too expensive for me. And it’ll save 
you a deal of trouble. And when I 
am in town, you'll have somebody 
to keep you company.” (Jn a wail) 
Oooohhhbh! 

Music: Swells, then under. The follow- 
ing speeches, spoken from different 
areas around the mike, overlap slightly, 
in a montage effect. 

Foca: This man, this wretch, this cur, 
this villain Pickwick, 
gentlemen of the jury, is guilty, 
guilty, guilty! 

Mrs. Barpe.i: No, gentlemen of the 
jury, Mr. Pickwick has never since 
mentioned matrimony to me. 

WINKLE: Well . . 
his arm was encircled about her waist. 

FocG: Gentlemen of the jury, take 
compassion on this poor, abused, 
friendless widow. 


known as 


Veeece-Cesss . 


Mrs. Ciuppins: Oh, yes, sir. I should 
say as “Tomato Sauce” and ‘“Chops”’ 
are both very affectionate terms of 
endearment. 

Mrs. Barpe.ii: And I fainted right 
in his arms — dead away! 

Foae (After a beat): Thank you, gentle- 
men of the jury; the case rests. 

Music: In and under. 

JupGe: Gentlemen, are you all agreed 
upon your verdict. 

Foreman: We are. 

JupGe: Do you find for the plaintiff, 
gentlemen, or for the defendant? 

Foreman: For the plaintiff. 

JupGe: With what damages, gentlemen? 

Foreman: Seven hundred and _ fifty 
pounds. 

Music: [n and under. 

Snopacrass: Well, Mr. Pickwick, what 
is to be done now? 

Pickwick: There is nothing to be 
done, Mr. Snodgrass. The Pickwick 
Club will go on as usual, and I pray 
that you will all forget this unfortu- 
nate episode, and remove it entirely 
from memory. 

Ap Lip: “Of course.” “Surely.” 

Pickwick: And if I may, Mr. Winkle, 
Mr. Tupman, and Mr. Snodgrass, 
allow me to give you a piece of 
advice. Never allow yourself to be 
alone with a single member of the 
opposite sex — no matter how hon- 

orable or innocuous your intentions. 

I can assure you, gentlemen, that 

such a situation can augur for 
nothing but troubles. 

SNopGrass, TurpMan and WINKLE: 
Quite right, Mr. Pickwick. Quite 
right! 

Music: Delightful theme, full to finish. 

THE END 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
(Play on pages 25-36) 
ALADDIN Steps Out 

Characters: 10 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Father, Mother, Grace, Jessie, and 
Bobby wear everyday modern dress. 
Mother first appears in coat and hat, and 
returns from the kitchen in an apron. 
Monster Man wears coverall type of cos- 
tume with ugly mask, large boots and big 
gloves. On his back is a tank with a short 
hose attached to it. Attached to the other 
end of the hose is « straight piece of pipe; 
this is his atom ray gun. Aladdin wears a 
turban and bright colored Arabian costume 
with full trousers and pointed shoes; he 
carries his magic lamp. D’Artagnan wears 
a cloak, plumed hat and elaborate shoes, a 
scabbard with a sword in it hanging from 
his waist. Robin Hood wears doublet, 
hose and a jaunty cap with a feather in it. 


Alice’s hair is long and straight with a 
ribbon tied around it; she wears a blue 
dress and white pinafore. Peter Pan is 


dressed in a green costume with scalloped 
edges resemble leaves. He wears a 
yointed cap and carries his pipes. Sherlock 
lolmes wears a tweed suit and the tradi- 
tional cap; he may carry a pipe, also. 
Boy Pilot wears aviator’s outfit. 

Setting: A living room. There is a television 
set downstage left facing diagonally up- 
stage right. Against the right wall is a 
bookcase filled with books. There is a 
sofa upstage center with small tables hold- 
ing lamps at each end. An easy chair 
stands at right of center with a table near 
it and a bridge lamp within easy reach. 
At left of center are a hassock and a small 
chair in position tor watching television. 


In left 


oO 


upstage corner 18 & wastebasket. 
At left, upstage from television set, is a 


doorway to the rest of the house. At rig! t, 
downstage we, is entrances 
outside If there should be 
more entrances for the imagin iry characters, 


both invisible to the 


rom books from 


possible two 


audience: one at right, 


ear upstage end of bookcase, and one 
left, near wastebasket. 
Properties: Comic book for Bobb * re wspaper, 


wrist watch for Father: tray, several bottles 
of pills, cardboard menu for Mother: atom 
ray gun for Monster Man: lamp for Aladdin, 
bow and arrows for Robin Hood: sword for 
D’Artagnan; small flask for Alice; pipes 
for Peter Pan; magnifying glass, pipe, 
handkerchief for Sherlock Holmes. 

Lighting: If possible, lights should dim and 
amps should be turned on and off as in- 
dicated in stage directions. 

Sounds: Faint music and voices coming from 
television set; voice of announcer; sound 
of airplane at entrance of Boy Pilot. 








¥%& PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS *% 
* in November * 


* In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, * 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 
* * 


American Education Week 
Junior and Senior High 


Tue SHaxesreanean Tovcn Wuat More Do You Want’ 
Wuat Makes rr Tick’? Micnae. Farapay 
Some Are Teacuers Horace Mann, American Evvucator 
I'ut Eat My Hat 
Red Cross Week 
Junior and Senior High 
ANGEL or Mercr Tus Worm Turns 
Book Week 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades Lower Grades 
Booxs To THe Rescue Grats in Books A Girt ror THe Woatp 
Guoers wn THe Lisrsary Boys in Booxs Tue Boox Revue 
A Boox a Day Orr THe Sueir Tue Por-Ur Booxs 
Tue Case ror Booxs Hvussvus on THe Booxsuetr Once Upon a Time 


Tue Great Girt 
Booxs Are Braipces 
Election Day 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Vore ror Your Hero Mr. Bares Goes 10 THe Potts 
Evection Day in tHe U. 8. 


Veterans’ Day 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades Lower Grades 


A Hero's Homecomina Bos’s Armistice Pamape Tue Kere ro Peace 
Joun Crown's Lecacy 
A Son or America 


Thanksgiving Day 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 

Wauart, No Venison? Ma. Snow Wuire's THANKSGIVING 
Cause vor Gararirupe Turkey, Anyone’? 

Our Famous Ancrsrors In Tue Name or Mives Sranpisn 
Tuanxrut Hearts Pircam Partine 

Turkey Gops_ers Many THANKS 

Ir We Onty Covutp Coox THanks TO Burrer-F incenrs 
Tuanxsorvine A La Carte Sraicrity Puriran 

Foorsaty Hero THanks TO THE INDIANS 

Farner Tatas Turkey NoruinG T0 be THanxrur For 
THANKSGIVING Beats THE Dutcu New-Fanoiep THANKsGIvinGe 
Turkey Turns Tue Tasies Tue Finest THANKSGIVING 
THANKSGIVING ror Friepa T rox Turkey 


A Day or THanks 


Lower Grades 


THANKLESS TaTE Pataicx Pumpxin 

Wuat Makes TuHanxscivine (Spelldown) THanxs TO Sammy Scarecrow 
Unexpecrep Guests TuHanxrut Iwoerp 
THANKSGIVING 18 ror EvenrBopy THANKSGIVING NIGHT 

Tue Animate’ THANKSGIVING Tuanxro.'s Pumpin 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25¢ each (50c to non-subscribers). 
When ordering scripte, please give name under which subscription is listed. Otherwise 
regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we suggest 
that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for smal! quantities. 
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ions of 
Royaliy-Gree Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Published —Fall, 1956: 
Prize Plays for Teen-Agers 


by Heten Louise MILLer 
A group of one-act comedies, holiday plays and 
everyday plays for young people by a popular 
playwright and teacher who understands how 
teen-agers act and talk. Sparkling dialogue and 
entertaining true-life situations. 


Junior High and Older. 


Melodramas and Farces 
for Young Actors 


by Ear J. Dias 
A dozen old-fashioned melodramas and _ rib- 
tickling modern farces, complete with vicious 
villains, valiant heroes, and virtuous heroines. 
Easy to produce. 
Junior High and Olde 


504 pages; $5.00 


203 pages; $4.00 





Published — Spring, 1956: 


Radio Plays of Famous Stories " 
by Lewy OLFson 
A collection of royalty-free radio dramatizations 
of 15 classics, dm Silas Marner, Jane Eyre, 
The House of the Seven Gables, David Copperfield, 
Tom Sawyer, Cyrano de Bergerac, Captains 
Courageous, The Importance of Being Earnest, etc. 
Junior High and Older. 250 pages; $3.75 


Mystery Pla Me ys for Young People’ 


N MuRRAY 
Everyone loves a mystery and these 16 one-act 
dramas will prove exciti: --4 both actors and 
audiences. hese am a murders, inter- 
national intrigues, ah t “+ ‘minsing wills, and 
other s — ee situations in this assortment 
of thri 


Junwr ies and Older. 372 pages; $4.00 


Patriotic Plays and Programs “ 
by AILEEN tal and Orive Rape 


A collection of one-act plays, skits, poems, reci- 
tations, and songs on patriotic themes. Ideal for 
celebrating national holidays and ial ocea- 
sions or for performance any time during the year. 


Lower Grades through Junior High. 418 pgs.; $4.00 








Previously published and 
still popular! 


JuNIoR PLays ror ALL Occasions** 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. Lower and 
Middle Gr. 576 pages; $5.00 
Piays ror Livinc aNp LEARNING ¥ 
by Helen Louise Miller. Lower and Middle Gr. 
312 pages; $3.50 
Bive-Rreson Piays ror Grris ¥ 
ed. by y= E. Kamerman. Lower Gr. through 
High 359 pages; $4 
Unrrep Nations Pays aNp ProcRams** 


by Aileen Fisher and Olive mabe, four Grades 
thr High School 5 pages; $3.50 
Snort Piays ror ALt-Boy C asta’ 


by Vernon Howard. Middle Grades and Junior 
H 186 pages; $3.00 
Heauru AND Savery PLays 4Np 
PROGRAMS *® 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
267 pages; $3.50 
One-Act Piays ror ALL-Giri Casts ** 
by Marjorie Paradis. Jr. and Sr. High. 
193 pages: $3.00 
Twenty-Five Piays ror Houipars** 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. Jr. and 
Sr. High. 439 ; $4.00 
Houimpay ProGRaMs FoR Boys anp GiRLs*¥ 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Gradea. 
374 pages $3.50 
Lirr.e Piays ror Litrie Players 
ed. by Sylvia E. Kamerman. Lower Grades. 
335 pages; $3.50 
Hoxtiay PLays ror Teen-Acers** 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High. 
355 pages; $4.00 
MopeRn Comepies ror YouNG PLaYers** 
by Mildred Hark and Noel MeQueen. Jr. and 
Sr. High. 373 pages; $4.00 
Piays ror GREAT Occasions¥ 
by Graham DuBois. Jr. and Sr. High. 
371 pages; $3.50 
Curistmas Plays ror Youna Acrors** 
ed. by A. 8. Burack. Lower Grades through High 
School. 308 pages; $3.50 
Rapio PLays FoR YOUNG Prop.ie*W 
by Walter Hackett. Jr. and Sr. High. 
277 pages; $3.75 
100 Plays ror CHILDREN *¥ 
ed. by A. 8. Burack. Lower and Middle Grades. 
886 pages; $5.00 
On Srace ror TEEN-AGERS*¥* 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High. 


432 “3 $4.00 
CaREER PLays ror YounG ) Paorus 
by Samuel 8. Richmond. Jr. and &. ‘High. 
pages; $3.50 
SpeciaL PLays ror SpeciaL Dars*s 
by Mildred Hark and Noel M on. Middle 
Grades through Jr. High. 07 pages: $3.75 
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w Wilson Standard Catalog Cards Available. 
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